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*,* As to ‘‘stopping’’ papers: We have occasionally some 
difficulty in settling accounts where subscribers are deceased. 
Yet there ought to be no difficulty, unless it might be in the very 
rare—almost impossible—case of a person living alone, and leav- 
ing no one to settle up his or her affairs. Whoever “ settles the 
estate,’’ whether formally, in a legal way, or informally, where 
the deceased person leaves little to be dishosed of, should see to 
the newspaper settlement. A notice to ‘' stop’ and send bill 
will always be attended to. But we do not stop a paper of our 
own motion, when a subscriber dies. In the first place, we do 
not, in all cases, or perhaps any large part of them know the 
fact of the death, and even where we do know it. we cannot say 
but what the family desire to have the paper continue coming to 
the house. In many instances, they would think it very strange 
if as soon as we learned of the decease of the person in whose 
name the paper was sent, we should cut it off. As we have said 
above, whoever-is in charge of the settlement of the deceased's 
affairs should see to the accounts of the newspapers he or she re- 
ceived. Do not forget this, please. We do not want a penny 
more than is right, but we should like to have what is our due. 


*,* The daily edition of that excellent newspaper, the Jntel- 
ligencer, of Doylestown. Pa,,has been again enlarged,—this being 
the fourth time since the paper (daily) was started in 1886 We 
are always glad to see the prosperity of the Intelligencer, because, 
it is carefully edited, and endeavors to help forward only what ls 
good and worthy. Such journals are not so plenty as they ought 
to be. 


*,* Hannah T. Paul, of Philadelphia, who has for some years 
kept, in the summer season, the Mansion House, at Saratoga, N. 
Y., will next season conduct, in association with Abby W. 
Foulke, of Gwynedd, a new house, the “ Squirrel Jnn,” in the 
Catskiil Mountains. The place is at Haines’s Falls, in Greene 
county, N. Y., at the head of the Kaaterskill Clove, and is said 
to be unsurpassed for beauty of surroundings 


YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN WISHES BOARD 
in a quiet, refined family. Will give two hours’ instruction 
daily in German, history, and literature, in exchange for board 


and washing. Best references given and required. Address 
D. N. E., 1500 Race street. 


A 


ANTED.—GENTLEMEN BOARDERS IN A 


small Friends’ family, in northern part of the city. Ad- 
dress “ §.,"’ Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street 


russt CLASS INVESTMENTS. 


ADDRESS 


Gro. J. WEBSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa. 


dy ARY WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 So St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


Montcomery COUNTY MILK.— CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOICE SITUATION FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, ‘‘ Oak 
Park,” eleven and one-fourth acres, Glenside, neur Jenkintown, 
North Penna. R. R. The 12th and Market Sts. station makes this 
property the best now in the market. WILMER ATKINSON, 
125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


1892. 


*,* For Table ae Contents, alien Rates, etc., see page 
2, inside cover. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly meeting will be held on Second-day 
evening, First month 11, | 892, at 8 o’clock, in the Parlor, 
1520 Race street. MThesubjects for discussion will be as 
follows: 


A Review of Chap. 8, Vol. 2, of ‘‘ Janney’s History,” by 


Essay d “Silence before Meals,” by Jane Atkinson, 


to be read by Chas. Paxson. 

A Discussion of the subject, “Should the Society of 
Friends insist upon the use of the Plain Language ?”’ 
to be opened by a paper by Isaac Roberts. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to be present. 


TO RENT. 


A good farm, ‘‘ The John Marshall Farm,” of 111 acres, in Cecil 
county, Md., one mile south of brick meeting-house, two miles 
and a half from Sylmar Station, on the Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad. The farm is in good condition, and will be 
rented ou very easy terms to suitable parties. The owner wishes 
to board in the family. A family in sympathy with Friends 
preferred. Lease commences Third month 25, 1892 

Apply to J. P. CONARD, 


New London, Pa. 
Or M. E. CONARD, West Grove, Pa. 


THE SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE 


offers to those wishing to occupy spare moments at home, 
courses in science, history, literature, and travels. 
Membership fee, including free use of books from library, 
$1.00. The Society has also a Juvenile Department. 
For further information address 
SARAH ELY PAXSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 
1411 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa 


— Saul table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, 
Capital paid up (in cash), 
Surplus, 

Assets, 


$4,000,000.00. 
2,049,550.00. 
800,000.00. 


14,074,813.56. 
6 per cent. Debentures. 
6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 
All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 
Philadelphia, 8. E. cor. Fourth a, 150 Leadenhall street, 


and Chestnut Sts. 
New York, 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street. strasse, W 


Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION. Limited. 


~ agg oye Is ADVANCE: 


4 copies, one year, 


One copy, one year, 
: 5 cents a | 10 copies, one year, 


Single numbers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BecIn AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT If DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE Do NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIEEE. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 734 cent per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITIANCES by mail should be in CHEcxks, Drarts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS ; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
POEM: PRAYER, ; 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND — Sts. mee. 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, ° . 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA, 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 3, 
Notes on the Lesson, 
“SCRIPTURAL EXPRESSIONS,” 
EDITORIAL : 
Concerning Contentment, 
Notes, ‘ 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
Contribution : ‘ Friends Used to Do That Way,” 
Poem : The Corn-Field : Husking Time, . 
Essay: “‘ Individual Effort,”’ 
From Genoa, Nebraska, 
From Blue River, Illinois. . 
From Highland, Iowa, . 
NEWS OF FRIENDS: 
Fishing Creek Half-Year's Meeting, Etc., . 
ACROfS THE CONTINENT, ; 
PoETRY : Thé Best Gift; True Worth, 
A SUMMER’s JouRNEY.—II., ; 
THE RECENT PEACE CONGRESS AT ROME, 
FRIENDS’ MISSION SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, . 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


For Dry Goods 
— THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


—=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnashing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


oi WM..HEACOCK, fae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BROCK WATSON, 
UN DERTA RTAKER, 


S. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
SET Penna. 


Clement A. ; A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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Did you ever enjoy the luxury of a 
charming household paper that comes 
every week, at $1.00 a year? There is 
but ove. And it’s a paper that is giving 
women everywhere a new sensation. 
No FREE SAMPLES. Send two stamps for specimen number. 4@-And 


MARION HARLAND'S if you are so fixed that you could do some moderately- -paying work for us 
“HOME TALKS" EACH WEERH at your home, compiling lists, addressing, etc., please say so 


7" SeSesese: HOUSEKEEPER’ S WEEKLY. 29 North Seventh St., Phila. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Housekeeper’s Weekly are received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. Every one subscribing through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gets free a 
special premium, the “‘ ART PORTFOLIO,” a collection or photo-engravings, in a case of white antique 
parchment. Cash must be sent with the order. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—The Housekeeper’s Weekly and INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, BOTH for $3.25 a year, including the “ART PORTFOLIO.” Send orders with the money, to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND on 


~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two 
AND A HALF Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CLUB RATES FOR 1892. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 








We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . ; ‘ ; $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; ; ‘ 5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) ‘ ‘ 6.10 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.)_.. ‘ ‘ ; 5.60 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ($4.) ; ; ; ; 5.70 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) : . ; _ 5.75 
HARPER’S YOUNG Reema ($2.) . 4.00 THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ‘ . 7 ; 3.25 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1. ; ‘ 3.25 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. ‘ ‘ 6.60 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. ’ ; : 4.25 NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ‘ ‘ 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.). ..  .  . 5.00 on NICHOLAS, — Peel as ” ee 5.10 
% : “ MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsToRyY, ($5. ; 6.60 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . . : ; 5.00 : : D 


; a WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.)_. ‘ : ‘ ° 4.50 
Harper's Bazar, ($4) - 2 6 a0 BABYHOOD, ($2.) . . . . . . 4.10 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . ; 4.50 SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50.) ; 27h 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) . , , : 9.60 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50. ; , 3.50 
CuIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . ; ; 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50. ‘ : 3.50 
GARDEN AND ForEstT, ($4.) . : : 5.60 Lansnnneaes Se AaenEN, - 4 , : —_ 
Tue Critic, ($3 5.10 HE FARM JOURNAL, ($0.50.). : i 2.70 
. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ Do. oa . 
) ; nn fue Home MAKER, ($2.) Bp ot oe ah 4.00 

OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50.) 3.80 Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.40.) 4.40 

*,.* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad 8t. 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexeg leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
eesteuiamiannd Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike ; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars ana particulars address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 


Ogontz, Penna. 


()H4PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
ae Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 80 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


“WALTER GRAHAM, STATESMAN.” 


An interesting historical novel ; especially so to Friends. A 
portrayal of some inside features of the American conflict and 
American politics ; elevating in moral, tone, and sentiment. 
12mo., 600 pages, $1.50, in cloth. Address Fulton Publishing 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 
By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Edition $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 
LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


Iterations being completed, we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by pa a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


says that ‘ the greatest need of the Society of Friends, to-day, is 
ability to present our principles clearly and convincingly before 
the world.” 

Send for sample copy (sent free), and see how the Young 
Friends’ Review proposes to amend this ‘‘ greatest need.’ 

Send fifty cents for one year's subscription to Young Friends’ 
Review, and see how jt succeeds in amending this *‘ greatest need.’ 

‘thirty dollars, in prizes, will be given by Young Friends’ Re- 
view to club raisers and contributors. For further particulars 


send for sample copy, to YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW, Cold- 
stream, Ontario. 


Let each one who feels an interest in the welfare of the Society 


. help each earnest endeavor that is put forth in its 
al 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
7 % GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES. 


Secured on Improved Land in Northeast Texas. 


7 per cent. City Mortgages from 
Denver, Colorado, and Omaha, Nebraska. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
VERY ELIGIBLE LOTS, one-acre and upward, on turnpike 
at ‘Gwynedd Highlands,” within easy walking distance of 
Gwynedd station, North Penna. R R. Prices, to start improve-, 
ments, moderate. Elevated situation, charming view, pure air, 


healthful neighborhood. JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 623 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


p30 


HILLBORN & cy 
BEDDING 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


FOR CARPETS, ETC., 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Sinners. 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 
We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of 
carpets, made by only the very best manufacturers. 
The prices are low, and we guarantee to give satis- 
faction in all particulars. 
HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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PRAYER. 


WHEN hearts are full of yearning tenderness 

For the loved absent whom we cannot reach, 

By deed or token, gesture, or kind speech— 

The spirit’s true affection to express ; 

When hearts are full of innermost distress, 

And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 

Watching the soul’s or body’s agony 

Which human effort helps not to make less— 

Then, like a cup, capacious to receive 

The overflowings of the heart, is prayer ; 

The longing of the soul is satisfied, 

The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 

And though we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 

Yet we have learned in patience to abide. 
—Dean Trench. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 

RACE STREETS MEETING. 

[Class meeting, Twelfth month 20, 1891.] 

PAPERS (TWO): THE BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 

We have felt that the subject of our study to-day 
may fitly be opened by the following selections from 
the “ Book of Extracts ” of London Yearly Meeting. 
It says: 

“ By the term Discipline we understand all those 
arrangements and regulations which are instituted 
for the civil and religious benefit of a Christian 
Church ; the meetings for Discipline are of course for 
carrying these objects into effect. It cannot be said 
that any system of Discipline formed a part of the 
original compact of the Society ; there was not, in- 
deed, to human appearances, anything systematic in 
its formation. It was an association of persons who 
were earnestly seeking. yea, panting after the saving 
knowledge of Divine Truth. No sooner were a few 
persons connected together in the new bond of re- 
ligious fellowship, than they were engaged to admon- 
ish, encourage, and, in spiritual as well as temporal 
matters, to watch over and help one another in love. 

“* Thus, we believe, it may be safely asserted, there 
never was a period in the Society when those who 
agreed in religious principles were wholly indepen- 
dent of each other, or in which that order and sub- 
jection, which may be said to constitute Discipline, 
did not exist. But as the members increased, those 
helps and guards which had been, in great measure, 
spontaneously afforded, were found to require some 
regular arrangement for the preservation of order in 
the church, and they were led to establish a system, 
at once so simple and efficient that, notwithstanding 
the varying circumstances of the Society, and the 
power of any annual meeting to alter it, it has been 
found in its main features adapted to those changes, 
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and it remains to this day essentially the same as it 
was within forty years of the rise of the Society.” 

It is, indeed, a remarkable code, and has excited 
the admiration and warm commendation of learned 
minds, and has exerted an influence in the world 
which we may never calculate. 

As at present constituted, the Book of Discipline 
has for its foundation, and is largely composed of 
Advices of London Yearly Meeting, to which such 
additions have from time to time been made, as the 
developing moral sense of the Society demanded. 
There seems to prevail, to a limited degree, a feeling 
that the Book is intended as a confession of faith. 
That the intent of the founders of the Society was 
to make it simply an instrument “for the civil and 
religious benefit of the Church,” and in no sense a 
“ Creed,” seems abundantly evident,and, indeed, any 
other position would have been in direct contradic- 
tion of the fundamental doctrine of “the immediate 
revelation of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

William Penn, in his “ Rise and Progress,” says, 
in speaking of “The People called Quakers’’: “ In 
their Discipline. . . they distinguish between 
imposing any practice that immediately regards faith 
or worship, (which is never to be done, nor suffered, 
nor submitted unto), and requiring Christian compli- 
ance with those methods that only respect Church 
business in its more civil part and concern, and that 
regard the discreet and orderly maintenance of the 
character of the Society as a sober and religious 
community.” 

This construction alone is consistent with that 
sacred liberty of conscience so dear to us, and which 
the sufferings of early Friends were so instrumental 
in securing, not only for themselves, but for all peo- 
ple, and this view instead of detracting from the im- 
portance of the Book, we think enhances it, in that 
it leaves open the way for keeping it abreast with the 
highest moral and religious convictions of the Society 
as a whole. 

Let us, then, come to regard our Book of Disci- 
pline, as the rule of conduct, under the Spirit, of our 
membership, and as holding up through testimony 
and advices, the high standard for our people. 

The proper use of it, it seems to us, is primarily 
to administer it in the spirit of love and condescen- 
sion, which alone is consistent with the teachings of 
Jesus,—not lightly, as a letter, to be rigidly enforced, 
but weightily, as a spirit, to be breathed into, as a 
persuading and convincing power. And, secondarily, 
as a book of instruction to our young people, that they 
may grow up with a knowledge of our good order, 
with a due impression of our testimonies and princi- 
ples, and under the tender admonition of our advices 
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The present provision of our Yearly Meeting, for 
“ making or altering any rule of Discipline” is un- 
doubtedly wise, in that it guards against hasty and 
ill-advised changes, but it can scarcely be supposed 
that the intention of the Yearly Meeting, in that 
phraseology, was to include general revision, or to re- 
linquish its powers as a sovereign body, though any 
revision made by it might, if it should see fit, be sent 
down to subordinate meetings, before final adoption, 
in order to give adequate expression to all. 

However that may be, the essential thing is, that 
with a mind open to truth, we may be willing, when 
occasion is manifest, under Divine guidance, to enter 
patiently and soberly upon such a revision, that we 
may not be in the attitude of administering disci- 
pline which is contrary to our judgment, or of doing 
violence to our consciences by attempting to enforce 
that which is against our convictions and encourag- 
ing acknowledgments which we know are simply 
evasions. Such insincerity not only weakens us, but 
begets a lack of confidence and respect on the part 
of those dealt with as offenders. 

It can hardly be a matter of surprise that to those 
who, for long years, have labored to administer our 
Discipline in that spirit of love which is so mark- 
edly its characteristic, there seems to attach to it 
something of sacredness,—that they regard with ap- 
prehension even minor changes, and are sincerely 
startled at the thought of revision. Indeed, to the 
most careless Friend, there must be present a sense 
that however it may seem to lack, it has been largely 
the conserving force which has hedged about and 
held together the Society through a period of dor- 
mancy which, without it, would have been the sleep 
of death. It has kept constantly before the active 
membership the necessity for that personal and prac- 
tical righteousness which is the essential thought of 
Christianity. 

But with all reverence for the old, and with all 
love, we must realize that the heart of the Great All- 
Father still beats; that the law of his creation is 
growth and development; that he is constantly 
opening to his watching children some new glimpses 
of the great truths of his unending Genesis, and that 
except as it is impressed as the highest conviction of 
our own hearts, we can no more live by the light of 
our fathers than could they by the revelation of 
theirs. 


The Society of Friends is in existence because its 
founders were profoundly convinced of certain fuo- 
damental truths as to the relation existing between 
God and man. These truths they conceived to be of 
supreme importance, and to have been unrecoynized 
or misunderstood by other leaders of religious 
thought. 

These truths, or if you will, this “ Fundamental 
Doctrine,” is still the basis upon which our Society 
stands. 
position which, in adherence to this doctrine, we are 
compelled to take upon the questions of the true min 
istry, in our dealings with our fellows, and in the or- 
dinary conduct of life. 

The fundamental doctrine, if it be true, must re- 


Our “Testimonies” are expressions of the | 








main true,—is incapable of change. It is evident that 
the testimonies, being largely concerned with varying 
phases of human society, may become inadequate or 
inapplicable, or by their very success, obsolete. If 
there shall come a time when all the swords and 
spears shall be transformed into plow-shares and 
pruning hooks, then our testimony against war will 
be no longer necessary. When there are no lotteries, 
or perhaps when the sentiment of the entire Chris- 
tian world is definitely opposed to them,then we 
need no longer count that testimony as a part of our 
special work. 

Rules of discipline are necessary to provide for 
the orderly conduct of the business of the Society ,— 
to define membership therein, to outline a method of 
dealing with such of its members as shall violate its 
testimonies, and in general, to provide for the 
health of the society, and for the spread of Truth. 
Certain of the matters of which it treats can scarcely 
become questions of conscience ; they are merely 
questions of procedure, but others are necessarily 
matters of conscience, and bear directly upon the 
spiritual life. 

If certain business is to be transacted, if it is de- 
sirable in the opinion of any Friend, that the meet- 
ing take up a certain line of action, or perform a cer- 
tain act, the Book of Discipline will point out to him 
the orderly method of procedure. If he will study 
its pages he will be advised in certain respects as to 
the proper conduct of life,and he will be warned 
that ceriain lines of conduct and certain specific acts 
are regarded by the society as inconsistent with a 
proper attention to that inner, guiding light, the con- 
vincement of whose immanence and universality is 
our distinguishing tenet. 

It has been said that there can be no change in 
the fundamental doctrine; it may also be thought 
that the testimonies of Friends are directed against 
evils of such a nature, so inberent in humanity as to 
preclude the likelihood that they will cease to exist ; 
and this is certainly true as to some of them, but so 
much of the discipline as regulates order of procedure, 


; and so much as relates to actions not inherently im- 


moral, may evidently in the changing social and re- 
ligious life, and the progress of thought, become in- 
applicable, or even positively harmful. 

The Discipline recognizes this in providing a 
method of revision. 

Law has been defined as “A rule of action, pre- 
scribed by competent authority, commanding what is 
right, forbidding what is wrong.” A change in such 
a law should be made carefully, deliberately, and 
only on well recognized occasion. But on such oc- 
casion the health of society demands it. A law 
which bas become a dead letter is a rock of offense 
in our secular code; in a religious society it is a pos- 
itive evil, whose magnitude it is sometimes difficult 
to over-estimate. Many actions take their color of 
ri.ht or wrong largely from the circumstances of 
time and place, and the law which condemns a cer- 
tain act, when the changing time has made that act 
no longer indicative of real offense, defeats the pur- 
pose of all law. 

The laws of our State are modified from time to 
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time, as occasion seems to the Legislature to arise. 
The result is a mass of laws more or less inharmoni- 
ous; a part accurately fitted to the present time and 
circumstances, a part out of adjustment to present 
needs; and the law upon a given subject, scattered 
through many enactments, and difficult to grasp in 
its entirety, or to reconcile in its several parts. There 
comes atime, therefore, when a revision and codifi- 
cation is necessary. The matter is entrusted to com- 
petent persons ; the mass is assorted, digested, har- 
monized, adapted to present needs. 

The necessity for such a revision of our discipline, 
now, seems to me apparent; and for exactly similar 
reasons. Such a revision seems to me impossible by 
a monthly meeting. No large society can agree upon 
the law which shall govern its action, without much 
interchange of opinion, the exercise of charity and 
forbearance, and mutual concession. It is necessarily 
a work of time. 

But when all have been heard, when a conclusion 
has been reached by a committee representing all 
shades of opinion, and all quarters of the yearly 
meeting, surely such a revised discipline will be a 
source of strength to the Society. 

“The great touchstone of truth,” says the disci- 
pline of another religious society, “ is its tendency to 
promote holiness.” A revision of discipline in which 
this test is constantly applied will surely result in 
good. 





SECRETARY’S MINUTES. 

Two papers introduced the consideration of the Book of 
Discipline before the Conference. The first was presented 
by Robert M. Janney, the second by William W. Birdsall, 
The subject was treated in an interesting manner by both, 
and they agreed as to the advisability of a general revision 
of the Discipline, to be undertaken by the Yearly Meeting, 
considering the various slight modifications, which frequently 
come up for the judgment of that body, from various monthly 
meetings to be not sufficiently comprehensive. 

From the expression which followed the reading of these 
papers there seemed to be a general unity with this view, al- 
though it was fully recognized that in many portions, espe- 
cially those relating to methods of procedure, appeals, etc., 
our present system, as outlined in our Book of Discipline, 
leaves little to be desired. Attention was called to the num- 
ber of disownable offenses, which is said tobe thirty-five (35), 
with the remark that our Society should be used for the 
benefit of its members and not for turning them out. 

One speaker noted the fact that all human institutions 
begin to change as soon as they begin to exist. The light of 
yesterday has done its work and that of to-day shows new 
conditions, so that no instrument should be allowed to stand 
in the way of progressive development. A growth will cer- 
tainly take place each year, leaving its mark, as the rings of 
a tree tell their story of its increase, but we need, by our 
care in removing unnecessary to make 
growth symmetrical. 


restrictions, this 
It was remarked that our form of investigation into the 
state of the Society by means of Queries seems to be unique, 
and is an exceedingly healthful and useful operation, keep- 
ing constantly before us the points of daily conduct which the 
meeting holds to be important. 
Then adjourned. 


HE prayeth best who leaves unguessed, 
The mystery of another’s breast. 


— Whittier. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


ELEVENTH month 21. We left our friends Job and Har- 
riet Hibberd this afternoon, to attend the meeting of 
ministers and elders of Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to be held at Pipe Creek meeting house, which 
we found very pleasantly situated on a high piece of 
ground overlooking a large extent of country diver- 
sified with hill and valley. Here we met our friend, 
Joel Birdsall, of Indiana. This meeting, though 
small, was felt to be owned by the Master, as the 
word of encouragement was handed forth counseling 
to individual faithfulness if we would reap the bless- 
ing from the Master’s hand. After meeting we went 
home with Solomon Shepherd, (our friends, Cyrus 
and Letitia Griest, taking us there), S. S.’s home be- 
ing at Union Bridge, where it had been arranged I 
should deliver a temperance address in the evening. 
First-day morning, though raining lightly, a 
good-sized meeting gathered at Pipe Creek, to 
whom the gospel message concerning salvation and 
restoration flowed largely and freely, eliciting, after 
the close, expression of satisfaction from different 
classes of professors who were present. We went 
home with Joseph Haines to dine, where we met a 
number of Friends, among whom were Edward and 
Mary Lippincott, from Riverton, N. J. We hada 
very pleasant social mingling, in which I trust some 
good seed was sown. In the evening we returned to 
Solomon Shepherd’s and held a meeting in the same 
hall where the temperance meeting was held the pre- 
vious evening. This meeting was well attended, and 
as the practical character of the teachings of Jesus 
were presented, showing their applicability to our 
present needs, the people appeared to be deeply in- 
terested, as was evidenced by the very close atten- 
tion given all through the delivering of the message. 
We stayed the night again at Solomon Shepherd’s. 
Second-day, attended the quarterly meeting, in 
which, soon after the meeting gathered into quiet, 
our friend Joel Birdsall] called our attention to the 
necessity of parents early training their children to 
attend our meetings regularly, and at the same time 
seeking to instruct them in our principles and testi- 
monies in such a manner as to imbue them with a 
love for these principles. After which I was largely 
led to point out and portray the work of regenera- 
tion, its necessity and simplicity, illustrating the 
view I held by the teaching of Jesus in the parable 
of the virgins. During the business portion of the 
meeting the usual routine business claimed their 
attention. A few moments after the meeting closed, 
one of the most severe storms I ever witnessed sud- 
denly came upon us. A few Friends had left the 
meeting-house and were caught in its midst, and for 
a time were in some danger, as it was violent enough 
to unroof a barn near by, and we learned by the 
next morning’s paper the storm had been wide- 
spread, and had done a good deal of damage, and 
was in some places attended with loss of life. We 
could but feel grateful that no serious damage was 
done near where we were, and that we had not been 
caught outin it. We went to the home of Job Hib- 
berd to dine, and to meet our friends, E. and M. Lip- 
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pincott. After dinner returned to Union Bridge, 
expecting to go to the home of Pemberton Wood for 
the night, as he was inteding to take us to New Mar- 
ket the following day. On arriving at Union Bridge, 
however, we learned a member of his family was 
quite ill, and so we tarried for the night in the com- 
fortable home of Solomon Shepherd, where we had 
been so hospitably entertained the previous nights. 

On Third-day morning we bade farewell to our 
kind friends C. and L. Griest, who had gone with us 
for so many days, and started for the home of Samuel 
Russell, about fifteen miles distant. The morning 
was cool but pleasant, and we had an enjoyable ride 
through a well-cultivated, but much diversified coun- 
try, part of our road lying on a ridge overlooking a 
wide valley on either side, arriving at Samuel Rus- 
sell’s a little before noon, where a kind and cordial 
welcome was given us. Our friend Joel Birdsall ar- 
rived soon after, as he had a concern to go to New 
Market also. In the afternoon, Isaac Russell, a 
brother of Samuel, came for us and took us to his 
home in New Market for tea. We had a meeting this 
evening in a Methodist house, which though small 
was felt to be good, our Methodist friends expressing 
their satisfaction with the plain, practical testimony 
delivered. We went home for the night with Wil- 
liam QOgborn and his sisters. The next morning 
William took us to an early train for Baltimore, and 
we went directly to our old home at Joseph J. Jan- 
ney’s, where, with the exception of the transaction 
of some business down town for a little while, we 
rested until evening, when we took the cars for Ox- 
ford, Chester county, Pa., and were met and taken to 
the comfortable home of Elizabeth B. Passmore for 
the night. 

On Fifth-day morning we took the train on the 
Peach Bottom narrow gauge road for Goshen, where 
our friend Levi K. Brown kindly met us and took us 
to his home for dinner. In the afternoon we at- 
tended the meeting of ministers and elders of Not- 
tingham Quarterly Meeting. In this meeting I had 
some close service, but designed for their encourage- 
ment. We stayed the night at Levi K. Brown’s. 
Sixth-day morning the quarterly meeting gathered 
slowly, but a large meeting assembled, to whom the 
message was designed to show the necessity of a de- 
pendence upon the immediate revelation of the 
Father’s will in all the affairs of life that relate to 


our spiritual welfare, and to show that our work lies | 
in watching the promptings of our desires and appe- | 
tites and passions, as from these arise our tempta- | 


tions. Our friend Darlington Hoopes followed in 
corroboration of the truths expressed. At the close 
of the meeting for worship, I was again exercised 
because of the long time it took to get the meeting 
settled so as to attend to their business, some coming 
in after the business was nearly through. I had to 
bear a testimony, showing that this tended to dispel 
much of the good that might have been gained in 
the previous meeting, and was not promotive of good 
order,—that while I realized there was for some a 
necessity for going out at the close of the first meet- 
ing, there was no necessity for entering into conver- 
sation either upon ordinary or business affairs until 
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the meeting for business had been concluded. There 
would be then sufficient time for friendly greetings 
without interfering with the business for which these 
meetings gather. After meeting we went home with 
Rachel Gatchell, our friends Ellwood Stubbs and 
Albon Cutler accompanying us, and towards evening 
went home with Ellwood Stubbs for the night. 

Seventh-day morning we had an appointed meet- 
ing at Drumore, which was well attended, the house 
being nearly full, and this too was felt to be a favored 
season. After meeting we went home with George 
Lamborn, and in the evening delivered a temperance 
address at Liberty Square. On First-day morning 
George Lamborn, at whose home we had been for the 
night, took us over to Penn Hill, or Little Britain, 
where a large meeting gathered, to which the gospel 
message seemed to flow full and free. In this testi- 
mony it opened before me as never before that the 
idea so long held and advocated that our temptation 
came from an evil spirit outside of us, or from a spirit 
of evil within us, was a mistake, and that our temp- 
tations did not have their origin in anything evil. 
but came from that which was good in itself. Hence 
it was no sin to be tempted, but the evil or wrong lay 
wholly in our yielding to temptation, and was there- 
fore of our own creating, each individual making for 
himself the evil which was manifested in his conduct ; 
and that this seemed to be corroborated by the lan- 
guage of James, where he says: “ Blessed is that man 
that endureth temptation, for when he is proved he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord has 
promised to all that love Him.” If it be no sin to be 
tempted, and if the result by our overcoming it, be 
to obtain the crown of life, it cannot have its origin 
in anything that is in itself evil. 

After meeting we went home with Jesse and Han- 
nah Yocum to dinner, soon after which Levi K. 
Brown came for us and took us to Eastland, for a 
meeting in the afternoon. We were agreeably sur- 
prised to find so large a meeting assembled, and we 
were informed it was the largest that had been held 
there in thirty years. Some of the Presbyterians, 
after attending their own meeting in the morning, 
brought their lunch and waited for this also. Here 
the testimony borne seemed to reach and tender 
many minds, and expressions were made that we 
had had a good meeting. After it we went home for 
the night with James Wood. 


J.J. CoRNELL. 


Eacu day, each week, each month, each year, is a 
new chance, given to us by God. A new chance, 
a new leaf, a new life—this is the golden the 
unspeakable gift which each new day offers to 
you —Canon Farrar. 


WueEn we bave Christ in our hearts we can afford 
to be natural, and it is a great thing when we get 
where we can afford to be natural. There is no fric- 
tion when a thing goes the way it was meant to go. 
What a deliverance from all friction comes to our 
lives when we learn to walk in the way of Christ. 
—Hannah Whitall Smith. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ 
LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Berore giving some account of our Library Associa- 
tion, during the fifty years of its existence, it may not 
be without interest to allude to that which pre- 
ceded it. 

The first Library of Friends in Philadelphia grew 
out of a bequest of that eminent minister, Thomas 
Chalkley, who in his will, dated 19th of Second 
month, 1741, says: “ Having spent most of my days 
and strength in the work and service of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and having been joined as 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadel phia for above these forty years, to them, as 
a token of my love I give my small library of books.” 

A transcript from this will being laid before the 
monthly meeting, 30th of Second month 1742, and 
Robert Jordan, an eminent minister, offering his 
services as librarian, the one hundred and eleven 
books with a catalogue were piaced in nis charge. 
Robert dying soon after, Anthony Benezet was re- 
quested by the Meeting to take charge, and the 
library was removed to his residence, where it re- 
mained till the erection of the meeting-house which 
formerly stood at 4th and Uhestnut Sts. Additions 
were made by purchases and donations,—of the latter 
among others by Dr. John Fothergill, Peter Collin- 
son, and David Barclay of London (grandson of the 
author of the “ Apology”), and James Bright of this 
city. Little attention was paid to the proper record 
of loans, and many volumes were lost. 

In 1765 a new interest seemed awakened, and a 
committee was appointed to devise measures to make 
the Library more useful, to collect the missing 
volumes, and purchase others. They recovered sev- 
eral works, placed the collection in a better shape, 
and made a new catalogue. John Pemberton took 
an active interest, and in his will, dated the Ist of 
Fourth month, 1794, he says: “I give and bequeath 
unto my aforesaid friends, John Field and William 
Wilson, and the survivor of them, after the decease 
of my wife, one half of my library of books in trust 
for the use and benefit and perusal! of Friends of the 
three monthly meetings in this city ; and to be placed 
in the library for that purpose; wishing the beloved 
youth were more willing to read and become ac- 
quainted with the trials, sufferings, and religious 
experience of our worthy Ancients.” 

When the Arch Street meeting-house was erected, 
the library was removed to a room in the building, 
and in 1817, was placed under the care of a com- 
mittee of one from each monthly meeting in the city. 
The separation of 1827 deprived our Friends of any 
control in its management, and some years later led to 
the establishment of another library. At the monthly 
meeting of Philadelphia, (held on Cherry street), 
Sixth month 18th, 1834,a minute states that, “ the 
establishment of a library and reading room in some 
convenient situation, it was believed might be made 
useful to the members of our Society and others, and 
the subject now claiming the deliberate attention of 





1 A paper read at the semi-Centennial of the Friends’ Library 
Association, Tenth month 23, 1885, by Joseph M. Truman, Jr. 


this meeting, it was concluded to be a suitable time 


to introduce the subject to the notice of the other 
monthly meetings of the city, in order that if there 
united with committees from the three meetings 
might confer with each other, and propose such 
measures as would promote this very interesting 
object.” 

To confer with such committees, also with a com- 
mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings, Richard Price, 
Joseph Parrish, James Mott, James M. Jackson, 
Thomas Williams, Joel Atkinson,Samuel Haydock, 
James Martin, Caleb Clothier, George Truman, Jacob 
W. Corlies, Edwin P. Atlee, William Eyre, Charles 
Evans, William C. Betts, Joseph Thorne, and John C, 
Evans were named. 

Spruce Street appointed Thomas Zell, George Pe- 
terson, William Webster, John Townsend, Henry M. 
Zollickoffer, Richard K. Betts, James Pemberton 
Parke, William Abbott, Abel North, John Wilson 
Moore, and Nathan Shoemaker. 

Green Street Friends, having a small library, 
which they naturally supposed would be interfered 
with by this new movement, after considering the 
proposition at two meetings, concluded the way did 
not open to unite with it. Whilst this decision 
tended to discourage, it did not dissipate the interest 
felt, especially by Richard Price, and it was not long 
before it again appeared on the minutes. Twelfth 
month 17th, 1834, the record says: “ A concern hay- 
ing been several times opened, and now again re- 
vived, that the establishment of a library under the 
care of this meeting, would be useful to the members 
of our Religious Society, the following Friends are 
appointed to receive donations of books and money, 
and make other suitable arrangements to carry into 
effect this desirable object, and report when prepared, 
viz: William Wayne, James Mott, Caleb Clothier, 
Richard Price, Joseph Parrish, Thomas Parker, 
Samuel Hutchinson, T. Elwood Chapman, Dillwyn 
Parrish, William Eyre, Edward Hopper, Benjamin J. 
Leedom, James Willis, George Truman, Charles Long- 
streth,and Jacob T. Williams. 

This committee reported Second month 25th, 1835, 
that they were “ of the opinion that there would be 
no difficulty in making a collection of books suited to 
the purpose and views of Friends, could a suitable 
room be provided. The committee, therefore, turned 
their attention towards ascertaining if a sufficiency 
of funds could be obtained to erect a building for that 
object, and also a room to accommodate aschool, and 
a fire-proof for such valuable papers as belong to this 
monthly meeting and the Representative Committee. 
It has been very satisfactory to find the deep interest 
which has been felt towards the accomplishment of 
these desirable objects, and subscriptions have been 
freely and liberally made, so that the committee 
think that from $1,500 to $2,000 can be raised, (four- 
teen hundred being already subscribed which is 
nearly sufficient), provided the monthly meeting 
would extend its approbation thereto.” 

The space north of the meeting-house, 46x17 feet’ 
was proposed as a suitable site. James Mott, Wil- 
liam Eyre, Thomas Parker, 8S. Hutchinson, and T. 
E. Chapman signed this report, and the Monthly 
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Meeting approving of the proposition, the committee 
were continued to attend thereto, “ if sufficient funds 
can be raised, and no debt or responsibility incurred 
by the meeting.” 

Eleventh month 18th, 1835, report was made that, 
“the building is ready for the accommodation of the 
library, and the schools are already open. To pro- 
mote the important objects of usefulness and im- 
provement for which the library has been instituted, 
the committee have concluded to recommend that a 
few Friends be appointed by the Monthly Meeting 
to have the general charge of the same, to prevent 
the admission of any unsuitable works and to see 
that the institution be conducted in a proper man- 
ner. 

“And they would propose the formation of a Li- 
brary Association of Friends, and in this way, by 
subscriptions and donations, defray the expenses 
necessarily attending the establishment, and for the 
purchase of such books as may not be presented ; 
also to take the care and oversight of the library,— 
it being clearly understood that all books, maps, fix- 
tures, etc., shall be the exclusive property of the 
monthly meeting, and at all times subject to its direc- 
tion and contro). The committee would suggest the 
propriety of authorizing the acceptance, on loan, of 
useful works, returnable to the owners when re- 
quired, without accountability for wear and tear.” 

This was agreed to, and a committee consisting of 
Clement Biddle, James Martin, Joseph Parrish, Rich- 
ard Price, Edwin P. Atlee, Samuel Haydock, George 
Traman, Edward Hopper, and Dillwyn Parrish, ap- 
pointed “to have general charge of the same, to pre- 
vent the admission of any unsuitable works, and to 
see that the institution be conducted in a proper 
manner; and it is recommended that a Company, 
composed of members of our Society, should asso- 
ciate themselves together for the purpose of obtain- 
ing subscriptions and donations to defray the neces- 
sary expenses in the procurement of books and 
otherwise ; whose proceedings shall at all times be 
subject tothe judgment and control of the committee 
appointed by this meeting, who are directed to re- 
port their proceedings annually to this meeting. 

(To be Continued.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 3. 
First MONTH 17, 1892. 
OVERCOME WITH WINE, 
GOLDEN TExt—Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler; 
and whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.—Proverbs 20; 1. 
Read Isaiah 28: 1-13. 
Tue date of this prophecy is not known ; but from its 
tenor writers on the subject are agreed that it was 
delivered in the early part of the reign of Hezekiah. 
It opens before us the sad fact that the love of strong 
drink and the drunkenness that follows has been the 
curse of the race in past ages, as it continues to be in 
our own time. The hold it bad taken on the ante- 
diluvian peoples is well illustrated in the example of 
Noah, whose first agricultural labor after escaping 
the deluge was devoted to wine-making, and the 
disgrace of drunkenness and its consequent degrada- 
tion stands as a blot upon his character for all subse- 





quent time. We may well ask ourselves whether an 
appetite so universal, so insinuating, yet so demoraliz- 
ing when it gets the mastery, will ever be eradicated. 
To the honor of Mohammed,he made total abstinence 
a law of the Koran, or sacred book of his followers, 
and it is largely adhered to. Not until the church 
of Christ in all its branches makes the same law 
for all its members may we look for the crushing 
out of this monstrous evil. 

Woe to the crown of pride, etc. This is a Hebrew 
expression denoting the proud or haughty crown, 
and is intended to represent the city of Samaria, the 
capital of the Kingdom of Israel. It was built on a 
charming hill overlooking a beautiful and fertile 
valley, with a circle of hills surrounding it that sug- 
gested a wreath or chapletof flowers. It was in the 
portion of Israel that belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, one of the sons of Joseph, and in the 
beauty of its location it is said to have far surpassed 
Mount Zion, upon which Jerusalem was built. 

The drunkards of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot. 
How true is this of the intemperate, of the drinkers 
of intoxicants! No picture that we can draw of the 
degradation to which these are reduced is strong 
enough to portray its evils; the debasement of the 
soul can only be fully seen by the all-penetrating eye 
of Omniscience; and we may well shrink from the 
first taste of what will, if indulged in, sink the poor 
victim lower than the brutes (Proverbs 23 : 31). 

The priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink. This shows us how wide-spread the sin of 
drunkenness had become. Even they who officiated 
at the altar, and those to whom the “ word of the 
Lord ” was communicated, were among the victims. 
There was no hope forthe kingdom of Israel when 
all the people were so debased, and it is to warn 
them of impending doom that the prophet’s voice is 
raised. 

Shall be a fading flower, etc. The glory and the 
beauty which had been as a crown would quickly 
fade away. This was fulfilled in the most sad and 
direful manner. The Assyrians, under Shalmaneser, 
encamped against the city. Its pleasure-loving peo- 
ple were in no condition to repel the invaders, and 
they were overcome, as the poor drunkard, and be- 
came an easy prey to their conquerors. The kingdom 
was made a tributary of Assyria, and the notable men 
andthe ruiers Were carried to the cities of their in- 
vaders, leaving only the old and the common people 
(2 Kings 18: 9 12). 

Unto the residue of the people, etc. The people of 
Samaria pass from the prophet’s vision, and he finds 
in Judah, under the wise rule of Hezekiah, “ the 
residue of the people,” and while he sees in them 
the desire for better things, and to be faithful to 
Jehovah, he also sees that the vice that led to the 
downfall of Israel is leading Judah‘to the same sad 
fate if unrepented of, and he shows that it is by pre- 
cept as well as example that the nation will be pre- 
served. This is as true now as it was then. There 
must be instruction, and it must be continued, per- 
sistent as with the little child; the lesson must be 
repeated over and over again until it is so fixed in 
the mind that it cannot be forgotten. 
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TOPIC: TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 


From almost the earliest period of which we have 
any detailed account we learn that those who were 
in the habit of using wine and strong drink were 
often brought to a state of intoxication, so much so 
that we find numerous writers of the Old Testament 
calling attention to these weaknesses, and warning 
people from such practices. And what was true of 
these early periods has been equally true of the con- 
dition of mankind through the countless ages that 
have elapsed since the prophet Isaiah referred to the 
drunkards of Ephraim, “the crown of whose pride 
should be trodden under foot.” 

No nation has existed upon the face of the earth 
but has suffered more or less from the destructive 
influences of intemperance ; and it behooves us who 
are living in the light of this nineteenth century to 
study well the lessons of the past, that we may, if 
possible, shun some of the dangers that have be- 
fallen the pathway of those who have gone before us. 
History, indeed, has raised its warning voice, and 
commanded us to beware of strong drink; it tells of 
heroes, prophets, priests, and kings fallen by its 
power. 

In the light of these facts, and in order that we 
may all enjoy in their fullness the many blessings 
which a kind Providence has vouchsafed to us, it is 
especially desirable that we should totally abstain 
from partaking of anything that will tend to cloud 
our intellect or in any way impair us from the proper 
performance of life’s duties and responsibilities. 

Science and experience have clearly proven that 
total abstinence is the only safe course for us to fol- 
low in regard to the use of intoxicants, for no matter 
how strong may be our resolves, not to use them 
except in moderation, there is such a subtle imfluence 
going out from them, that ere we are aware, we are 
drawn into the vortex of ruin and disgrace. Let 
us adopt total abstinence as our rule of faith and 
practice. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

At what time the prophecy of our lesson was ut- 
tered is not known ; most probably it falls in the first 
years of the reign of Hezekiah, and before the down- 
fall of the kingdom of Israel. 

The “crown of pride” is a figurative allusion 
to Samaria, the capital of the kingdom, located 
in the portion allotted to the tribe of Ephraim. 
The city was built on an isolated green hill, rising 
from the bosom of arich plain, surrounded by hills 
equally green, but of loftier height. The situation 
naturally suggests the figure, which regards it as a 
sparkling coronet or flowery wreath, twined round 
the brows of the hill. As it represented the power, 
the wealth, and the splendor of the kingdom, it is 
called the crown of their pride. 

The people were given over to habits of luxury 
and dissipation. Not only does Isaiah charge them 
with moral corruption, but Amos and Hosea tell how 
the king and his princes disgraced themselves with 
their excesses, (Amos 4:1; Hosea7.) The whole of 
the people of Ephraim are included in the prophet’s 





condemnation, and the sin which was at the root of | 











all was they disgraced themselves with wine, which 
led the way to every other defilement. 

It is sometimes asserted as a fact that in wine-pro- 
ducing countries drunkenness is not a prevailing vice, 
but the testimony of Scripture, and the reliable state- 
ments of travelers in other wine-making districts, are 
all against such conclusions. 

Drunkenness has always been the curse of the hu- 
man family, from the day that Noah drank of the wine 
he had made, down to our own time. There is no in- 
dulgence to which the race is addicted that is more 
strongly denounced than excessive wine-drinking ; 
we find no more forcible words of warning than those 
embraced in the proverbs of Solomon. It is he who 
inquires: “ Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath contentions? Who hath complainings? Who 
hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness of 
eyes ?” and his answer, though given thirty centuries 
ago,cannot be improved upon. Who hath all these dis- 
asters now? “ They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go toseek out mixed wine.” And the same advice 
which was given so long ago, finds a place among the 
lessons of warning to-day. “ Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth its color to the 
cup, when it moveth itself aright,” or as the revised 
version renders it, “ when it goeth down smoothly ; 
at the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.” 

Palestine was famous for its vineyards, the culti- 
vation of the grape and the making of wine being a 
prominent industry until the conquest of Mohammed- 
anism. The drinking of wine is prohibited by the 
Koran; the vineyards are mainly found about Hebron 
in the south and Lebanon in the north, and the wine 
that is made is for the Jews and Caristians. The fol- 
lowersof Mohammed make a very fine syrup from the 
grape juice. 


“SCRIPTURAL EXPRESSIONS.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In looking over the New Testament, it does not ap- 
pear that the writers thereof either taught or prac- 
ticed a strict uniformity of expression when speak- 
ing of the great “ Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession,” but it was declared that “ He is our ex- 
ample, that we should follow bis steps,” and this, it 
seems to me, is the point that should most claim our 
thoughts, for whatever may be said on either hand 
in regard to the subject, one thing is evident, and 
that is that the teachings of Jesus, but more espe- 
cially his utterances, in the inimitable Sermon on 
the Mount, and which were so fully exemplified in 
his spotless life and tragic death, have conspired to 
render his name a power for good in the earth 
and as the synonym of all that is pure and lovely 
in life. A. CoLEMAN. 

Irondequoit, N.Y. 


Hopk, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 


Passions of prouder name befriend us less ; 
Joy has her tears and transport has ber death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes, 

Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys. 


— Young. 
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CONCERNING CONTENTMENT. 

“ Bur godliness with contentment is great gain,” says 
Paul in his first letter to Timothy. “For,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ we brought nothing into the world, neither 
can we carry anything out. But they that de- 
sire to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare, and 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men 
in destruction and perdition. For the love of money 
ig the root of all kinds of evil: which some reaching 
after have been led astray from the faith, and have 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 
And ia his Epistle to the Philippians, he declares : 
“Not that I speak in respect of want: for I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content.” 

And yet what is Contentment? What isthe Con- 
tent in which we ought to establish ourselves? We 
are exhorted by another philosophy not to rest con- 
tent, but to be ever aspiring, ever struggling, never 
satisfied. The progress of mankind, we are assured, 
is due to that “divine discontent” which will not 
rest, nor suffer things to be as they are. 

However we draw the line between these appar- 
ently opposite theories, we are all sure to be forced to 
one conclusion, at least: that the godly contentment 
which Paul recommended is a state greatly to be pre- 
ferred to that opposite one of vehement pursuit of 
wealth, and continued discontent with present cir- 
cumstances. How many, indeed, have “ pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows,” in “ reach- 
ing after” money, is but too well known to any one 
who has observed the experiences of modern life. 

It is, indeed, as certain as anything can be that 
the world will be forced to incline itself, for its own 
preservation, to the doctrine of the Christian Apostle. 
It cannot, physically or mentally, stand the strain of 
the present condition of D.scontent,—ungodly Dis- 
content, perhaps we should name it. The pursuit of 
wealth is too fierce. The competition is too severe. 
Not only are the moral laws broken, while the 
gentler and more clement principles of love, and 
sympathy, and generosity are swept aside as unprac- 
tical rubbish, but the physical powers themselves are 
forced beyond their limit, and body and mind give 
way. Society, we say, cannot endure so fast a pace. 
To save itself it must move more moderately, more 


considerately, more contentedly. How it will check 
its own vehemence may not be plain, but that it will 
find some way is made certain by the fact that pres- 
ent conditions are not endurable. 

The signs of social disturbance which we per- 
ceive, in Europe and in our own country, are not, in 
fact, all indications of misery, not all revolts of pov- 
erty. With us, indeed, they are in a very small de- 
gree of this character. In our own country there 
never has been a time when the amount of material 
wealth was so great, in proportion to numbers, as it 
now is,—when, if successful, one might hope to secure 
80 great an individual share. But the conditions of 
success are hard. The pursuit of it is so fierce that 
he who does not shrink back at the beginning of the 
race, often faints and falls on the way, or if he wins 
admits that he has paid dearly in loss of strength, or 
loss of honor, for what was secured. Tae social ebul- 
litions, we repeat, are in no small degree caused by 
these conditions, and they are the precursors of what 
we would expect to see,—a change, or at least a mod- 
ification, of our way of life,a reversion to the apos- 
tolic Contentment which, if it hopes for batter things, 
does sy not in the spirit of discontent, but rather of 
aspiration. Such a Content is not eager to climb, but 
ready to do so. It is not feverish with excitement, 
but filled with composure. It has too much love to 
be greedy, too much truth to deal dishonestly, too 
much faith in God to fear defeat. 

Such is, indeed, the Contentment to b2 sought for. 
It is that which eats the bread of to-day thankfully, 
and looks forward to the morrow with faith. The 
discontent which is its companion and its cowple- 
ment is not that which looks down in contempt on 
present circumstances. It does not despise the food 
on the table, the furniture of the house, the apparel 
it has been able to buy. These, honestly earned, and 
justly paid for, are as honorable as any. We may 
move forward from them, doubtless, if the time is 
ripe, and the way is open ; but weare to walk, not to 
fly, we are to go as Truth points out our steps. As 
the growth of nature is by moderate and natural 
processes, calm, and steady, and contently, so is that 
progress which we are to pursue,—-an evolution, an 
unfolding, a movement without haste or heat, waste 
or wear, laying aside the old for the new only as the 
new is witbin reach. S> it will be, without doubt, 
that in the fullness of time all will be realized for all, 
but none will have sacrificed strength or honor in the 
getting. And Contentment, meanwhile, will subsist 
and rule. 


In the “ Notes on the Lesson ” in our issue of the 
26th ultimo, the quotation from 2d Peter should be 
from the 3d chapter, instead of the 2d chapter. A 
friend has called our attention to the error, and 
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we are glad to observe that a careful reading is given 
to what is printed. 


Wira reference to our special terms offered to 
Friends west of the Mississippi river, we desire to 
add (as the matter appears not to be fully under- 
stood) that the offer continues during the year 1892, 
and that orders under it may be sent any time 
throughout the year, even if the subscriptions sent 
us run into 1893,—as of course they will, if sent for a 
year. 


We suggest to our friends in the West that they 
send us, more punctually and fully than they seem 
to do at present, the notices of births, marriages, and 
deaths occurring among them. Sometimes these are 
sent, but a good many must occur which we do not 
receive. As there is probably no other means by 
which information concerning them will so generally 
reach relatives, friends, and acquaintances at a dis- 
tance, the trouble to be taken would seem to be well 
bestowed. We make no charge for printing such 


notices, and only require that they be in Friendly 
form, and that obituaries be concise, and of an ap- 
propriate character. 


WILL not those who are acquainted with the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL kindly help us to dispel 
the impression (if it exists, as we sometimes fear it 
does) that the paper is only intended for people of 
advanced years and deep religious experience? It is 
designed to be interesting and helpful to Friends and 
Friendly people of any age, and we desire to extend 
its circulation among the young as well as those who 
are older. Weare sure that a good deal is printed in 
its pages, in the course of a year, which the younger 
members of the family will find it profitable to read. 


MARRIAGES. 

DARLINGTON—SHORTLIDGE.—At the home of the 
bride, Maplewood Institute, Concordville, Pa., under care of 
Concord Monthly Meeting of Friends, on Twelfth month 29, 
1891, Jared Darlington, of Middletown, Delaware county, 
Pa., and Marian E. Shortlidge, of the former place. 

LAKE—ROBERTS.—Twelfth month 24, 
den, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, in presence of the Mayor, 
Howard T. Lake, of Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., to Lidie K. 
Roberts, of Fellowship, New Jersey. 

STACKHOUSE—SMITH.—Near Buckmanville, Bucks 
county, Pa., Twelfth month 17, 1891, according to the order 
of Friends, John Stackhouse, of Davisville, and Thirza M., 
daughter of Edwin §°. and Esther Smith. 


1891, in Cam. 


DEATHS. 

ADAMSON.—Near Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery 
county, Pa., First month 1, 1892, Hannah Adamson, in her 
75th year. Interment at Plymouth on the 4th. 

ATKINSON.—In Harlan, Iowa, Twelfth month 10, 1891, 


Jacob H. Atkinson, in his 85th year; a life member of | 


Wrightstown Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks Co., Pa. 

ATKINSON.—In Buckmanville, Bucks Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month 16, 1891, John L. Atkinson, in his 79th year; a life 
member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, and the brother 
of Jacob, whose death is given above. 





Pa., Twelfth month 3, 1891, Esther S., daughter of Albert 
and Phebe H. Atkinson, aged 23 months. 

“The bud has its mission, as well as the full-blown rose ; 
her mission here is ended,” were words fitly spoken at the 
gathering of relatives and friends to perform the last offices of 
love. And we recalled these lines: 

“Mourn not for the child from our tenderness riven, 
Ere stain on its purity fell; 
To our questioning hearts, lo, an answer is given! 
‘Is it well with the child?’ ‘It is well.’” H. 

BORTON.—Near Woodstown, Salem county, N. J., Anna 
Frances, daughter of Joel and Mary E. Borton, aged five 
Her little life, although short, was a 
- 


months and 28 days. 
blessing to those who loved her. 

DAVIS.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 27, 1891, Ed- 
ward M. Davis, Jr., son of the late Isaac R. and Lydia Corbit 
Davis, in his 55th year. 

EVANS.—At Masonville, N. J., Twelfth month 19, 1891, 
Darling Evans, in his 93d year ; a life-long member of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

EVANS.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth 1891, 

3enjamin Chamberlain Evans, son of the late Joseph and 
Mary Ann Evans, in his 67th year. 


month 30, 


EVANS.—In Chicago, Illinois, suddenly, by a railroad 
accident, Twelfth month 30, 1891, Robert E. Evans, formerly 
of Philadelphia; a member of the monthly meeting held at 
Green street. 

A member by birth as well as convincement, he felt a 
warm interest in our Religious Society, and although not an 
acknowledged minister, for many years had felt it right to 
bear testimony in our religious meetings, and oftentimes 
these had the true gospel ring. He was interested in the 
temperance cause, and labored faithfully for several years at 
Friends’ Mission, Philadelphia, both in the temperance and 
in the religious meetings. Earnest and sincere in his en- 
deavors to be helpful to the weak jand erring, he was not 
Without the common failings of humanity ; and while he 
gave himself unreservedly to whatever cause or effort he felt 
called by his Heavenly Father to labor in, it was always in 
that Divine 
which becomes the true disciple, and we feel assured that his 


humble submission and desire for guidance 


reward is the eternal blessedness of the righteous. 


GRISCOM.—At Reading, Pa., Twelfth month 30, 1891, 
Sarah P. Griscom, in her 80th year; a member of Exeter 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HUNT.—Suddenly, First month 1, 1892, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Henry J. Hansell, West Philadelphia, Ben- 
jamin Hunt, son of the late Gibbons Hunt, of Darby, aged 
82 years; a member of the monthly meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Twelfth month 26, 1891, at his home 
in Moorestown, N. J., Clayton Lippincott, in the 82d year of 
his age ; an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, and an active, 
public-spirited, useful man, who will be much missed, not 
only in his meeting, but in the community at large. His life 
is portrayed by the Apostle James, I. Chapter, 27th verse. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Moorestown, N. J., 3lst of 
Twelfth month, 1891, Joseph Lippincott, in the 68th year of 


on the 


his age. He was a regular attender of Friends’ meeting. 
MECONNAHEY.—Twelfth month 30, 1891, Elizabeth 
Meconnahey, (formerly Packer), widow of Joseph Mecon- 
nahey, in her 78th year; a member of the monthly meeting 
held at Green street. 
PACKER.—On 
in the 77th year of her age; 


First month 3, 1892, Uree Ann Packer, 
a member of the monthly 
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She and her sister Elizabeth 
were interred at Fair Hill Friends’ burying-ground at the 
Same time. 

RUSSELL.—At the residence of T. E. 
Griest, at Unionville, Centre county, Pa., on the morning of 
First month 1, 1892, Abel N. Russell, aged 83 years, 10 months, 
and 14 days. 

TILTON.—At Ocean Port, New Jersey, Twelfth month 
29, 1891, Mellis S. Tilton, in the 82d year of his age. 


meeting held at Green street. 


his son-in-law, 


As we record the death of this valued Friend, our memory 
goes back to his years of usefulness and service in Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, 


years 


of which he was a member until about 


twenty ago, when he removed to Ocean Port, N. J., 
where he has since re sided. 

He was for many years clerk of the Quarterly Meeting, 
and as elder and companion of his beloved wife Rachel C. 
Tilton, whose sweet gift in the ministry was so lovingly and 
acceptably occupied amongst us, it is due his memory that we 
record his faithful service. 

We are too often inclined in our appreciation of the gift 
of the ministry, to render our tributes of honor and praise to 
the instrument through whom the service is performed, 
rather than to give due credit to the faithful companion 
whose labor and support has made the occupancy and dispen- 
sation of the gift possible. As fulfilling this part of the ser- 
vice as well by the firmness of his principles and unflinching 
faithfulness to his convictions as a Friend in their earlier 
married life, which won his wife from the church to which 
she was warmly attached, toa membership and service among 
Friends, as by his ever ready support and sympathy and aid 
in enabling her to render that service, his memory should be 
prec ious to us. 

He was one of the earliest and most efficient workers in 
the establishment of the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, and 


he and his wife gave a year of most valuable service as super- 
intendent and matron, at the opening of the school, until 
other suitable Friends could be obtained. 


He was an excellent business man,—strict and methodi- 
cal, and of unblemished integrity. H. 

WILSON.—At Knoxville, Tennessee, Twelfth month 29, 
1591, Dr. Charles Meigs Wilson, third son of Hannah P. and 
the late Dr. Ellwood Wilson, of Philadelphia, in his 32d year. 


R, S. 


REBECCA J. JANNEY. 

If the Beatitudes have ever been capable of literal ful- 
fillment or personal realization outside or beyond the life 
of the Blessed Master who uttered them, it seems to me the 
subject to whom this small tribute of remembrance is ded- 
icated exemplified in her beautifully Christian character, 
that she was the inheritor and recipient of the promised 
blessings. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God.” 

Her life was devoted to known duty, not only as regards 
the observance of the moral law which governs and regu- 
lates the tangible, physical being, but true also to the 
deeper manifestations of those spiritual laws which tend to 
the larger cultivation and higher development of the spir- 
itual interests and welfare. 

“ Blessed the meek ; 
earth.” 


are for they shall inherit the 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers ; 
the children of God.” 

Of a meek and quiet spirit, free from all dissimulation, 
—pure in heart,—a living exponent of the possible practi- 
cability of peace-principles being exercised in every-day life, 
—in fact a living epistle of practical righteousness,—bearing 
convining testimony and evidence to those with whom she 
came in contact, that she was among those who were not 
sayers of the law only, but doers of the law of righteousness. 


for they shall be called 








————— 


And in the contemplation of all such noble and unsel- 
fish lives does it not tend to inspire us with the desire and 
the hope that we may emulate their worthy example? 
For therein is contained the lesson which shall profit us 
who are remaining,—that we not only possess the rich spir- 
itual inheritance, but that we follow them as they have 
endeavored to follow Christ the Perfect Pattern. 

“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; for they shall be filled.’’ 

Philadelphia, First month 2. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[In the Care of Thomas E. Hogue and Mary C. White, 
Webster City, lowa.] 
“ FRIENDS USED TO DO THAT WAY.” 

Tuis is an oft-repeated expression, but it gives an un- 
certain sound. What is it that Friends used to do? 
They proclaimed the strength of silent worship. 
They held that voiceless prayer was as efficacious as 
audibly spoken words. They echoed and re-echoed 
plainness of speech and simplicity of attire. They 
advocated the frequent reading of the Scriptures of 
Truth (or the Bible), and many other things. But 
as a central thought and governing power they taught 
Divine revelation. That God by his Spirit revealed 
his will to each individual soul. That the prophecy 
of old was sure for all generations—“ all should know 
the Lord,” making man a responsible being direct to 
God. Many have laid great stress on the outward 
semblance, often at the sacrifice of the most essen- 
tial; consequently it has been a stumbling block in 
the progress of the foundation principle, and a vital 
experience of a spiritual life has been lost in a zeal 
for the letter. Silent worship has been misconstrued ; 
for me it does not mean there shall be no words 
spoken ; but the first great necessity is a soul silence, 
whereby the inner spiritual senses become still be- 
fore the Father, and every earthly desire must be 


| shut out, an entire dependence on the Spirit of God 


and his presence in each soul, quickening the life, 
opening the spiritual perception, and giving us an 
unselfish love for all humanity. This is a perfect 
communion with the Fountain of all Truth, and here 
we can claim as an individual, as a church, that we 
have experienced a season of silent worship even 
though the overflowing soul shall have uttered its 
convictions of duty in words. To offer vocal prayer 


| at every time and place is not always proof of an 


unction from the Spirit, so essential to the assurance 
that we receive the benefit of the occasion ; neither 
is the bowed head always the recipient of light and 
faith necessary to come for the attitude of the prayer, 
but as we find our soul’s hunger press, and the food 
only given when the conditions are complied with, 
then we bow in bumility and feel that we have no 
enmity against any one, and are willing to deny our- 
selves and take up the cross to our natural wills, and 
follow the line of duty irrespective of time or place, 
and fally realize that “to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent,” is life 
eternal. This is a fit preparation for prayer. 

By what rule are we to order our speech? Be- 
cause some, long ago, adopted certain phrases and 
word usage, which they felt the most simple and 
complete, we cling to them, as by education with 
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the mere form, not seeking to know the life and truth 
for us. Now, I do not advocate the giving up of the 
thee and thou; far from me to do so, but that we 
examine and see why we use it, and consider the 
spirit of all our actions and speeeh, and not fol- 
low any form as truth, without the life, for this is not 
wise. The injunction of our Lord was: “ Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
“ Whatsoever I command you.” This is the sub- 
stance of all truth to us,—to know the Lord and to 
follow out our own conviction of right, and if this is 
adhered to we may safely trust each other and not 
question them unjustly (as is sometimes done). 
“ What is that to thee? follow thou me” has a force 
that it is well for us to consider, and there would be 
a much higher advance. 

We say we encourage the frequent reading of the 
Scriptures; but here is another consideration. We 
fear to adopt a plan of reading each evening or once 
a day, for fear we might fall into a form without the 
life; consequently it is left for long intervals, and 
often duty becomes a neglect. O, the extremes we 
fall into, and blind our eyes to the right require- 
ment! The Bible is not considered the life, but has 
so many deep experiences of the life under the light, 
and many way-marks to a higher experience, that we 
ought to peruse it, often, thoughtfully, and humbly. 

Simplicity of attire is a beautiful mark of a Chris- 
tian life, but is not the life. There is no necessity of 
following one color or cut of garment, trusting that 
this is a badge of discipleship, but to live within the 
bounds of our financial circumstances, and to not in- 
volve ourselves for any reason beyond our ability to 
manage, is of far more consequence, and to avoid 
frivolous fashions which tend to bondage of thought, 
and draw the mind away from the central Truth,— 
the regeneration of our soul life, to know that the 
spirit of Christ is indeed born in us, becoming an 
ever-present Saviour ; to feel that we have received 
the baptism of light, and the anointing of grace, en- 
abling us in all humility to say, “ Abba, Father.” 
Let us remember the warning cry of Jesus, “ Woe 
unto you Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye pay 
tithes of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment 
and mercy and faith. These ought ye to have done.” 

And we say, “if we had been in the days of our 
fathers we would not have partaken with them in 
the blood of the prophets.” O, that we remember that 
there is danger for us, and we may not find that our 
oblations have been in vain, because in the form and 
not enough in the spirit! It is the sacrifice of a con- 
trite heart, willing to follow in the path of duty even 
though it may lead in a way different from our pre- 
conceived notion, that will bring us into higher 
spheres of action and light. The true Friend must 
give the latitude of one being sent to Damascus, as it 
were, and another to the Pharisees, and each mind- 
ful of the principles that produce consistent walking 
before God. I do most earnestly pray that God may 
impress eaco with their own shortcomings, that in 
humility we may cry as Paul : “ Lord, what will Thou 
have me do?” And that we may see that it is our 
part of wisdom to arise and obey, not questioning so 





much what this one shall do, but that we keep our- 
selves clear of hurting the little ones, and not watch 
the letter of what Friends used to do, but bow before 
the same spirit, and “ He shall teach you all things.” 


Mary G. Smita. 
Hoopeston, Iil. 


THE CORNFIELD: HUSKING TIME. 

A HUSH there is in the midst of care— 

A stillness and sweetness, like rest, 
Coming down, it seemeth, through the air, 

A balm to spirits oppressed ; 
Soothing and blessing with richer sense 

Of beauty, in Autumn’s reign, 
As a tender hand of recompense 

On the aching forehead lain. 


Here are wreaths and garlands,—the Fall attire 
Of hickory and maple tree, 
And waahoo berries, like gleams of fire— 
The things we love to see; 
But a grander prospect meets the gaze 
As we turn to east and west— 
The wonderful fields of rustling maize, 
In frost-bitten garniture drest. 


Sombre and dead the vision appears, 
Lately so green and grand ; 

A poem now, a study, these ears 
That fall from the husker’s hand! 
Shall these help to feed the famishing 
In lands of need—forlorn— 

Be bread and joy to the suffering 
This golden Indian corn ? 


Or shall the cank’rous, absorbing Still 
Destroy this precious grain— 
Change these gifts of hope and good, to ill— 
To penury and pain’? 
Read in East Jordan First-day School. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 

[AN essay read at Prairie Grove Quarterly First-day School 
Conference } 

It is not necessary to question the need of effort. Our 
work is not another’s; that other has his own. There is 
work for all, and each one has his share. 

Too often we leave things undone, or hesitate when duty 
calls us, thinking some one else will perform the task if we 
do not; but is this right? NG” 
How often we allow the giant “ Can’t” to become our mas- 
ter, and our work remains uncompleted. 


Conscience will answer 


Again, do we not often hesitate, and sometimes sit idle 
because we think we are unable to do or give as much to 
help some good cause as our neighbor ? 

We should just do the little things in our own way, and 
by so doing strengthen ourselves for greater efforts. The 
receivers of our good deeds look not so much at the great- 
ness of the gift given or the deed done, but the spirit back of 
it. A kind word, or pleasant sinile, which is in the power of 
every one to give, will often do more good than gold or silver. 
Instead of wishing we could do great deeds or give great 
sums of money to the poor and needy, let us look around us 
and we will find much to do, much that must be done by 
ourselves, and which no one else can help us do. The effort 
must be all our own; the soil lies about us, and the seed is 
within our hands; it is not the quantity we hold, but the 
way in which we sow it, that will tell. 

‘“Prayer breaks up the soil of doubt and fear, patience 
sows the seed, perseverance tends it, and at last, will not 
faith reap it ? 
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“Self should not be uppermost in our minds, for if our 
duty toward others is properly performed, self will not suffer. 

“Tt has been truly said that even in the heart of the 
most disinterested person, there is a secret sense of satisfac- 
tion, because of some good done to others.” 

That we are not always willing to obey duty’s call grows 
out of the fact that we are unused to self-denial. Yet, “ we 
have not tasted the full measure of delight in loving service 
for others.” 

We can all do something to make our surroundings and 
associates better and happier. Doit now. Don’t put it off. 
“There is no time like the present time, 

For doing kindly deeds.” 

Let all we do be done in kindness, and with a willing 
spirit, for it must be thus if we would wish good results to 
follow. Our every act or look is a seed of good or evil 
sown in some fertile soil where it will soon be deep rooted. 

Take then that which thou hast and use it for the 
Master's sake, never doubting but that He will be mindful 
of it.” 

whom has naught been given, 
though small indeed, 
blade’s wind-blown seed, 
ch as heaven.’ 


M. B. R. 


FROM GENOA, NEBRASKA, 


We had a very pleasant gathering at our meeting-house 
to-day. About two weeks ago we concluded it would be 
nice to have a Christmas dinner for the children, in con- 
nection with our First-day school, and to-day was the ap- 
pointed time for it. We assembled (near thirty in all) at 
the usua! hour for worship, and held meeting about one 
hour. In it our attention was called to the language of the 
Prophet Isaiah: 9: 6, and to the promise to Abraham that, 
“In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed,” 
and to Simeon and Anna’s prophecy and blessing ; to the 
care of the Father as extended to the child Jesus in his in- 
fancy and youth ; also to his faithfulness to duty as required 
of him by the Father to advance the cause of truth, for 
which cause he came into the world, closing with a desire 
that all professing Christians might be faithful to known 
duty, and pass on to a higher life, such as can only be found 
in the “ Lord’s Christ,” and eventually feel that death has 
no sting, and the grave no victory. 

After the close of meeting, children, teachers, and par- 
ents enjoyed the First-day school Christmas dinner for one 
hour, and then 
mencing with 


assembled for the school exercise, com- 
singing, “I want to be likeJesus,”’ then 
prayer, expressing a special desire to be as we had sung, 
“like Jesus,” then recitation by Hettie K. Truman, “ The 
Master has come over Jordan;” reading by Fannie H. 
“The Snowflake’s Visits;” Lizzie Lightner, 
“ Bennie’s Christmas Tree ;"’ Joseph L. Truman, “ A Mes- 
sage of Love;” Ella Birdsall, “ Palestine, Blessed Land ;” 
and by others, ‘The Bottle of Oil,” “ Christmas Letter,” 
“Have Faith in One Another,” “Scatter Seeds of Kind- 
ness,’ and closed by singing, “God be with You till we 
meet Again.” Taking it altogether, friends and visitors 
expressed themselves as having had a very enjoyable gath- 
ering. It is possible that there are some members of the 
Society who will not approve of the singing part of our ex- 
ercise, even on this special occasion, but I hope none will 
pass unkind judgment on account of this departure, for I 
believe we all enjoyed thus uniting our voices harmoni- 
ously in praising our God, and we regret that more of our 
scattered members could not have been with us on this oc- 
casion. L. 
Twelfth month 27, 1891. 


Lightner, 





FROM BLUE RIVER MEETING, INDIANA. 

At our little meeting at Old Blue River, the 20th ult., 
a minister of the United Brethren Church came, he said, 
to see how we were getting along. We were glad to be 
remembered by him for we thought part of his sermon was 
instructive. And there are so few of our own ministers 
who are permitted to visit us, that we feel thankfal when 
others come to mingle with us in worship. The following 
are a few of the thoughts presented by him: 

The text: “ Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” He 
added: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit 
of God, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The 
“man” here spoken of is the soul. Being born of water 
is being cleansed and regenerated. Born of the Spirit is 
being brought forth into newness of life. Except the soul 
be washed ef all uncleanness and made alive by the Spirit 
of God, it cannot enter the kingdom of God. He spoke of 
the power of Christ to heal maladies of body as well as 
soul, and instanced the woman who had been so long af- 
flicted, just getting near enough to Christ to touch his 
clothing, and she was healed. There are three that bear 
record in Heaven. The Father, the Word, and the Holy 
one. The Word, he said, is 
There are three that bear wit- 
The Spirit and the water and the blood. 
And these three agree in one. He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness in himself. 

The reason the Jews were scattered and only a remnant 
of them received Christ when he came, was because they 
had not obeyed the commandments of the Most High. “ He 
came unto his own, and his own received him pot. But to 
as many as received him gave he power to become the sons 
of God.” 


Ghost, and these three are 
Christ and Christ is God. 
ness in earth. 


Of course we do not understand some parts of Scripture 
just as he does, but any sermon that causes one to search 
for truth is a blessing. S. N. H. 


FROM HIGHLAND, IOWA. 

In our young people’s meeting; held at Highland, Iowa, 
Twelfth month 27, 1591, a letter was read from a dear 
Friend in Hoopston, Lil., who had heard of our organization, 
and wanted to send us encouragementand sympathy. She 
hoped that we would realize much benefit and strength 
from such a movement, from the deeper thought that inves- 
tigation was sure to call into action, and from the “seeking 
for that knowledge which is evidence of the Fountain of 
Truth.” 

We are grateful for all such words of cheer, while we 
are struggling in our pioneer work in the West, for the 
young people of our meeting. Many of us feel that we 
need this intermediate and preparatory step before taking 
up the responsible work that our older members are one by 
one laying down. We earnestly ask the advice of members 
of our society everywhere upon the wisdom of such an un- 
dertaking, and, once undertaken, upon the best method of 
continuance. Latterly we have been giving our attention 
to the queries, one being taken as a subject for considera- 
tion at each meeting. We have reached the eighth, which 
will be the topic for consideration at our next meeting, ap- 
pointed for First month 10, 1892. I. H. G. 


BELIEVE and trust; through stars and suns, 
Through life and death, through soul and sense, 
His wise, paternal purpose runs; 
The darkness of his providence 
Is starlit with benign intents. 
—John G. Whittier. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR’S MEETING, ETC. 

Fisuina Creek Half Year’s Meeting, includiag the 
monthly meeting and the youths’ meeting, making a 
three days’ session, was held at Millville, Pa. Isaac 
Wilson and wife, from West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
Canada, also Isaac Armitage and wife, from Canada, 
and Jonathan Noxon and wife, from Mendon, N. Y., 
were the Friends from a distance who were with us. 

The monthly meeting convened on Fourth-day, 
Twelfth month 23. Near the hour appointed the 
Friends assembled, and the quiet that followed was a 
solace to the soul, full of significance and suggestion 
to the mind imbued with a deep and heartfelt sense 
of religious truth. This silence was broken by Isaac 
Wilson, who, in appropriate language, began his dis- 
course in an earnest and forcible manner, taking up 
the parable of the wise and the foolish man; the one 
building his house upon a rock, the other building 
onthe sand. The illustration was finely brought in 
how this structure of Christian experience was 
to be built in each one, digging down and removing 
the overlying rubbish, in order to establish the foun- 
dation upon the rock, representing the spiritual power 
of Christ. The house built upon this firm basis is 
able to resist all the storms of criticism, of passion, 
and allurement that can be brought to bear against 
it; while the other building, raised upon the mere 
human, carnal experience, fell before these storms. 
This and much more was spoken upon the subject, 
which my memory fails me in reproducing, but which 
was clear and consistent throughout, strongly enforc- 
ing the truth, which he was enabled to portray in a 
most happy manner. The business was transacted 
as usual, after which the meeting concluded to good 
satisfaction. 

Next day, the 24th, was the Half Year’s Meeting, 
which was an occasion of interest and satisfaction. 
Isaac Wilson arose in the early part of the meeting 
with the words of the Pealmist: “ The righteous shall 
flourish as the palm-tree, and grow up as the cedars 
of Lebanon.” This beautiful expression was turned 
to account in delineating the character of the Chris- 
tian struggling against adverse influence and sur- 
roundings. Just as the palm-tree, standing in barren 
soil, exposed to a tropical sun, and beat upon by 
desert winds, lifts its leafy head aloft, becoming a 
thing of beauty and stateliness, while throwing down 
a shade grateful to the weary traveler, because its 
deep-penetrating roots reach to moisture and suste- 
nance, so the Christian feels the inspiring power of 
Christ, drawn up from deep sources, and is enabled 
to withstand the power of opposition and the rude 
shocks of time, accident, or circumstance. This, 
though not the exact words of the speaker, was the 
substance of an extended discourse. The meeting 
for business followed, after which it concluded. 

The youths’ meeting assembled on Christmas 
morning. Isaac Wilson soon appeared in the minis- 
try. He began speaking of the day and what it com- 
memorated, enlarging on this theme, to the edifica- 
tion of those present. He then offered an appropri- 
ate prayer, which finished his service, and the meet- 
ing ended under a Divine covering. On Seventh-day 
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evening, the 26th,a parlor meeting was called, but 
was subsequently appointed to be held at the 
meeting-house. Isaac Wilson and the other Friends 
from a distance were in attendance. It was a time of 
close and searching exercise, in which, no doubt, the 
witness for truth was reached in many minds, On 
First-day morning, Isaac Wilson was favored to pre- 
sent the truths of the Gospel in an effective manner. 
At the outset he treated of the light that lightens 
every one coming into the world, showing how neces- 
sary it isto walk in the light, not te sleep or rest in 
it, but to follow it closely, by acting up to conviction 
and in the exercise of Christian principles, that we 
stumble not, nor finally lose ourselves in darkness. 
George Fox placed stress on this same doctrine, when 
he enjoined Friends to “ mind the Light.” He next 
turned to review the life and death of our Blessed 
Exemplar, Jesus Christ, who by his course fully car- 
ried out every doctrine he taught. The speaker then 
explained the viewsof Friends regarding the various 
circumstances of Jesus’ life and the practical lessons 
to be drawn therefrom. He made it plain that to 
live in the observance of the precepts of the Gospel, 
we must attend to the Divine guiding principle within 
us. This will regulate every passion and desire, and 
lead the way in the performance of every duty. We 
shall then be perfect according toour measure,and we 
shall shine as bright Christian examples. After the 
sermon Isaac appeared in prayer. The period of si- 
lence that followed was deep and impressive, and 
was a fitting close to a meeting, in which our inmost 
feelings were stirred by the directness and force of 
the speaker's words. 

Isaac Wilson had a meeting appointed in the even- 
ing at the meeting-house which I am unable to report, 
the time having arrived to turn my course homeward. 
G. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ACRUSS THE CONTINENT. 
S.UTHERN CALIFORNIA TO CENTRAL INDIANA, 
EarLty in May,the month of ail others in which 


nature robes herself in her most delicate tints of 
beauty, my husband and I started from cur California 
home at San Luts Obispo, to visit our relatives and 
friends in the East, going by the southern route to 
New Orleans, and up the Mississippi river. 

We took passage on the steamer Corona, at Port 
Hartford, on the California coast some distance south 
of San Francisco, for San Pedro and Los Angeles, a 
distance of 200 miles, which we made in twenty-four 
hours. The sunset was grand beyond description, 
radiating in gorgeous lines of purple and gold along 
the western horizon. Surely not any of nature’s 
wonders possess greater power to awaken a sense of 
adoration of the Creator, than the awe-inspiring 
ocean, with its vast, ever-surging billows, their chang- 
ing beauty, and the teeming life of its abyssmal depths, 

We were forcibly reminded of the insignificance 
of man and his entire dependence upon the over- 
ruling power, by whom all created things are kept in 
the order of their being. 

At Los Angeles we took the train over the South- 
ern Pacific railway, known as the “Sunset Route,” 
by way of El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Or- 
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Indiana. Passing through Pasadena and Riverside 
we found the country well improved and the scenery 
very fine. Orange orchards loaded with golden fruit 
vary the landscape. At Colton night’s sable curtain 
gathered about us, hiding from view many beautiful 


the traveler, in contrast to the arid deserts of Ari- 
zona (with its sand bars, and cacti now in bloom), 
through which our road passes. 

As we traversed the country we saw many quaint 
looking towns and Indian huts. The buildings are 
mostly adobe. Tucson, in New Mexico, is largely of 
this clasa, and is one of the oldest and most unique 
towns on the continent. In this vicinity the moun- 
tain scenery is grand and imposing. 


Here the mission church has stood 
The city 


and impresssve. 
unharmed for nearly three buudred years. 
contains about 8,000 inhabitants. 
at this point is 250 yards wide. 
is Paso del Norte, in the republic of Mexico. The two 
cities are connected by a tramway, said to be the only 
international tramway that has yet been built. 
Eastward from E! Paso 90 miles to Sierra Blanco, 


there are many vineyards in a fine state of cultiva- | 
| glided into the “ Crescent City” we were behind time 


tion; beyond, our route ran along the table-land 
from which fine views are had of the Peco moun- 
tains in Texas, and some of the Mexican peaks. 
Three hundred and seventy miles east of El Paso 
we entered a tunnel fifteen hundred feet long; just 
beyond this is asingle span bridge of three hundred 
and fifty feet. 
rate of fifty-two feet to the mile, until the Pecos 
river is crossed ona bridge, sixty feet above the river 
channel. This brings us into Rio Grande Cajon. 


A mile or more beyond the bridge, Painter’s Cave | 


is reached, an immense cavern, for years the strong- 
hold of the Comanche Indians. Passing the cave, 
the railroad is built for several miles on a wonderful 
piece of shelving cut out of the great limestone bluff, 
overhanging the river about sixty feet above it. East 
of Painter’s Cave we entered a tunnel 1,426 feet long, 
From here the road runs a long distance along the 
Rio Grande, on an up grade, Mexico being in sight 
on the other side of the river. Here are the Devil 
river cafion and the eastern end of the Grande Cafion 
of the Rio Grande, claimed to be among the most 
grand and magnificent scenery on the continent. 

From the window of our rapidly moving train we 
were constantly greeted with ever changing scenery, 
frequently low, barren mountains and sandy plains, 
covered with cacti, sage-brush, and the rade cabins of 
the natives. It is a marvel how man or beast can 
find subsistence in this desolate region. 
Fort Hancock and many Mexican villages; 
the stations we saw Mexicans lasso their cattle, which 
they did with dexterous agility. 

We now had reached the low foot-hills of the 
Rocky mountains; they are dotted over with scrubby 
oaks, and are about the highest elevation this side of 
Los Angeles, 5,082 feet above sea level, Fort Yuma 
being the lowest. We passed groves of the graceful 
pepper-tree, and vast ficlds of waving corn. 


| of desolation. 
| huddled together on either end of porches, sur- 


We crossed the | 
Rio Grande to El! Paso, which is most picturesque | 
| fall, and men and women passing from house to 
| house in canoes, 
The Rio Grande | 
Just across the river | 





| ered with a thick growth of shrubs and bushes. 


From this bridge we descended at the | 


We passed | 
at one of | 


leans, Chattanooga, and Cincinnati, to ai 7 well sahbested farms and cheerful homes of eastern 


Texas are in striking contrast, both in desirability 


| and beauty, with the western part of the State. Each 


hour gives new scenes that reveal fresh attractions ; 


| many incidents and many places of interest must be 
| passed without more than a mention, as onward we 


homes, and the green oases that are such a charm to.| travel through the southwestern States, noted for the 


plantations of cotton, rice, sugar, etc. At this time 
much of the fertility and beauty of Louisiana lay 
beneath the muddy ‘“‘ back water” of the Mississippi, 
which had overflowed the country, carrying destruc- 
tion to prosperous homes, and presenting a sad scene 
Children, chickens, and pigs were 


rounded by water and goods of all sorts, stored 
wherever there was a dry spot above the water. At 
other places, buildings were tottering and ready to 


At Morgantown, our train was 
ferried across the Mississippi river to Algiers, six- 
teen miles above New Orleans. From Algiers our 
road was mostly through low, marshy ground, cov- 
Oc- 
casionally we caught a ylimpse of beautiful planta- 


| tions, surrounded with palms and other tropical trees. 


The Grandiflora Magnolia was in full bloom As we 


for through connections, and were obliged to wait 
over night. New Orleans possesses more distinctive 
features than any city of the Union. Itisan attractive 
old city, and retains much of its ancient appearance. 


| The following morning our train moved northward 


over the Queen and Crescent road, crossing the bridge, 
which is eight miles long, over Lake Ponchartrain, 
with water stretching on either side as far as 


| the eye can see, affording the pleasing sensation of 


gliding over the mighty deep on a train of cars, 
The dark waters of the lake were flecked with 


| sail boats moving like fleecy clouds over its tranquil 
| surface. 


Our attention was soon diverted from this 
placid panorama to the groves of tall, slender pine 
trees, from which rosin is obtained. The process of 
collecting it is py making incisions into the bark of 
the tree about four feet long and six inches in width ; 


| from these cuttings the rosin exudes in crystals. 


Traveling through the lumber districts of Missis- 


| sippi we saw large saw-mills, and the ox teams of the 


olden time on duty; farther on, at an antiquated 
town called Heidelburg, there was a large weather- 
beaten workshop with a sign over the door, giving the 
information “Old Hickory waggons made to order.” 

The Tennessee mountains were clothed in their 
richest foliage, and ferns and flowers bordered the 
roadsides. Rounding the base of Lookout Mountain 
we were in the land famous for its senic grandeur, 
and memorable for its thrilling war associations. 
North ward from this point to Cincinnati, it is an al- 


| most constant succession of fine picturesque views, 


One of the most magnificent is at the Kentucky river, 
where a bridge is crossed at an elevation of two 
hundred and eighty feet above the channel of the 
river. It is the highest on the continent. The water 


| glides swiftly bat smoothly between the sloping 
The | mountains,reminding one of the emerald green of the 
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ocean. The sides of the mountains are covered with 
grasses and foliage, varying in the softer tints of light 
and shadow that the most skillful artists fail to trans- 
fer to the canvas. 

We go onward through Lexington the home and 
the last resting-place of Henry Clay, cross the Ohio 
river on the Quincy and Cincinnati pier bridge, and 
enter the Central Union depot of Cincinnati, the 
queen city of the West, not merely of large manu- 
facturing interests, delightful homes, and elegant 
buildings, but noted for its culture and intelligence. 
It covers an area of more than twenty-four square 
miles, and is said to have a population numbering 
300,000. Ohio may justly be proud of this, her chief 
city. 

Here we change cars for the first time since leav- 
ing Los Angeles, California, having traveled nearly 
3,000 miles. We were transferred across the city to 
the Miami and St. Louis station, and in a few hours 
more were Janded in Richmond, Indiana, the eastern 
terminus of our journey. 

The city to us is full of pleasant associations and 
of happy school-day recollections. Here we spent 
the early years of our married life, and enjoyed the 
privilege of meeting with our friends in religious fel- 
lowship, the loss of which in later years we have felt 
most keenly. 

And our hearts were lifted in grateful thanksgiv- 
ing to our Heavenly Father, for his mercy and pro- 
tecting care in bringing us so long a j .urney in physi- 
cal weakness but without accident,so near to the 
Atlantic Coast, to meet again with our beloved mother 
our sister, and other relatives and friends. During 
our sojourn in Richmond we attended Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting and First-day School, and heard 
again the Gospel truths handed forth by our minis- 
ters, and most truly realized the great loss of fellow- 
ship and association that we who are isolated mem- 
bers sustain. Indeed, it was a season of renewed 
visitation, bringing to mind the enjoyment and spir- 
itual comfort of former days, when at the same place 
we met in the assemblies of our people, both on the 
First-day and in the smaller mid-week gatherings, 
which were often silent, but never failed of deep in- 
struction and inward power through the grace uf God, 
which heso freely bestows upon his waiting, worship- 
ing children. 

For aseason we stayed at Greenville, Ohio with 
our Sister Elliott and family which included our 
mother, Esther W. Scott. Then we visited West- 
field Meeting, and our friends in that vicinity, it 
being the land of our nativity,and the meeting 
where our parents attended for more than fifty years. 
The meeting is now small,so0 many changes have 
come, and thinned its ranks. Ohio this year has a 
superabundance of all kinds of fruit and large grain 
crops, but to us, the most pleasing sight was the 
forest trees. We had so missed their beauty in Cali- 
fornia, where, except in the mountain regions, where 
live oaks are found growing, very many sections 
are treeless. This condition is now remedied by the 


cultivation of timber; the eucalyptis and the pepper 
are the most popular trees for this purpose. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


THE BEST GIFT. 
IT was neither of gold nor silver, 
Nor of aught that either buys ; 
But never a splendid jewel 
Flashed such joy into my eyes. 


Yet out of the folds of a letter 
Gleamed this simple gift of mine, 

And though that were burned to ashes, 
Just the same these words would shine : 


“O, my friend! you have helped me onward ; 
Now my life grows sweet and strong, 

And I bear its burdens better 
For the singing of your song.” 


All the gifts that I do but handle 
Are mine only till I die, 

And the dearest must go to others 
In some soulless by-and-by. 


But these word-gems of high assurance 
Cast their light beyond the clay; 
And my soul shall wear them forever— 
The gift of this New Year’s Day. 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates, in Christian Union. 


TRUE WORTH. 
WHO longs for larger work to do, 
To his own task let him be true, 
A patient waiter. 
It is not most by tier and span 
God judges work,—behold, the man 
Who works is greater! 


The hand which guides the simplest tool, 
So it guide true, by honor’s rule, 
Is noble surely. 
With God, the spirit shapes the deed ; 
The thing done, that hath not the meed,— 
The doing, purely. 


Believe me, friend, essential worth 
Is Heaven’s most precious gift to earth, 
Howe’er men measure. 
The humble heart that loves its lot, 
Does well its part, and envies not, 
Hath time’s best treasure. 
—James Buckham, in S. S. Times. 


From the Swarthmore Phoenix. 
A SUMMER'S JOURNEY. 
II. IN ALASKAN WATERS 
THe part of Alaska visited by the tourist is but a 
fraction of the great territory. It is only the narrow 
strip of coast with the opposite islands—in all a tract 
about a hundred miles wide, stretching northward 
along the British possessions for perhaps three hun- 
dred miles—that is, from Fort Tongas on the south 
to Chilcat on the north. Few people are aware of 
the enormous dimensions of the entire territory. It 
is nearly one-sixth as large as the entire United 
States; larger than the entire portion east of the 
Mississippi river and north of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. Tne Aleutian Islands, which are reckoned 
apart of the territory, extend in a semi-circular 
chain westward for a thousand miles from the main- 
land. The most western of these islands is as far 
west of San Francisco as Portland, Maine, is east of 
it. Itis as far, moreover, from the most northern 





point of Alaska to the most southern as from Maine 
to Florida, and from its most eastern to its most west- 
ern point as from Washington to San Francisco. 

The interior of Alaska is but little known. The 
great river Yukon, however, has been followed up its 
course for a thousand miles. Its entire length is 
estimated to be three thousand miles, while its 
breadth is from one to five miles for as much as a 
thousand miles of its course. The country was ac- 
quired from Russia in 1867, by purchase, for $7,000,- 
000, the Russian title being that of discovery, the 
country having been first visited by Vitus Behring, 
in 1741, his name being still commemorated in the 
“ Behring’s Straits.” 

For the visit to Alaska we took steamer at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, devoting nine days to the 
trip. During the journey we made stops of varying 
length at different points, the steamer, however, 
being our headquarters for the entire time. The 
course of the steamer lies through a succession of 
passages or channels separating the numerous out- 
lying islands from the mainland. Thus you are 
scarcely in rough water and danger of seasickness 
is avoided. The varying character of these watery 
ways gives rise to varied scenery, often of the most 
picturerque beauty and grandeur. Now the channels 
are narrow, and now they broaden out into bays or 
miniature seas. You sweep around bold headlands 
and anon are threading your way among tiny islands 
that gem the shining expanse of water. At points, 


too, you pass mighty mountains holding in their 


embrace glittering glaciers and snowfields. 

Starting from Victoria, we sail for two days 
along the coast of British America before we reach 
Alaskan waters. The first day we are passing through 
the channels that separate the long island of Van- 
couver from the mainland. All day long its length 
of two hundred miles lies on our left hand. Mt. 
Baker and the peaks of the Cascade Range are on 
the right, while the nearer shores, heavily wooded 
to the water’s edge, lend their richness of color and 
their variety of outline to give effect to the scene. 
We realized that we were reaching high latitudes. 
The second evening it seemed as though there was 
no night. The sun dipped below the horizon at 
about nine o’clock in a blaze of glory, and it was well- 
nigh two hours before the glow had entirely faded 
from the heavens. We seemed to be plowing a seg 
of gold on our way to some heavenly city, whose 
shining towers and pinnacles were hanging in the 
clouds. 

Continuing our course and entering Alaskan 
waters, our first stop is at Fort Wrangel, an old 
Russian settlement, retaining, however, but little 
trace of that nation’s occupation. It is a miserable 
village of a couple of hundred houses, with perhaps 
a score ortwo of white people, the rest of the popn- 
lation being Indians. Here we first saw the “ totem 
poles.” These are hugh posts or poles, sometimes 
fifty or sixty feet high, erected in front of the Indian 
houses and bearing their ancestral emblems cut upon 
the wood—a sort of rude heraldry. They are carved 
grotesquely with heads of animals or birds, such as 


the wolf, raven, or eagle—representing the emblems | 
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of different families—the union of these heads on the 
same pole indicating intermarriage of families, analo- 
gous to heraldic “quartering.” The effect of these 
towering, weather-beaten monuments, with their 
weird, uncanny, and monstrous carvings is in the 
highest degree striking. The Indians here, as else- 
where, we found ready to receive us, sitting in pic- 
tureeque groups on the wharf when the boat arrived, 
or gathered in front of their houses. They offered 
for sale a great variety of objects, such as spoons of 
horn or silver, bracelets and bangles, baskets, wood- 
carvings, skins, and all sorts of curios. The spoons 
were rouch sought for by the tourists, and the Indians 
very soon sold out their stock. They make them 
themselves, melting down the silver coin, hammer- 
ing it out into shape, and scratching upon it some 
device or word. 

Leaving Wrangel, we pass through some of the 
most striking scenery on our trip. First it is through 
“ Wrangel Narrows,” a narrow passage between two 
islands, where one may see as delicate a piece of 
steering upon the part of our Captain Carroll as could 
be desired. Emerging from the narrow strait, we 
are confronted by a range of lofty, snow-clad moun- 
tains. As we pass on, half a dozen glaciers come 
into view—the “ Patterson,” “ Baird,” “ Young,” and 
others, glistening in the sunlight and forming a spec- 
tacle of beauty and grandeur not soon to be forgotten. 

From Wrangel on to Sitka. Sitka is the capital of 
Alaska. Itis most romantically situated in a beauti- 
ful bay. Behind the town stand, like sentinels, two 
mountains, 3000 feet high. The bay is dotted with 
islands, all heavily wooded. Sitka was founded in 
1804 by Baron Baronoff, the first Russian governor 
of Alaska. Reminders of the Russians are the old 
castle, built of wood, and the Greek church. The 
latter is still maintained at the expense of the Rus- 
sian government. The edifice is a conspicuous ob- 
ject from its peculiar characteristic architecture with 
reminiscences of the Byzantine as seen in Greece and 
in Russia. It contains, among other things, an 
exquisite painting of the Madonna, greatly admired 
by all visitors, An interesting Presbyterian mission, 
established in 1877, is still supported here, with a 
large industrial school, in which Indian boys and 
girls are being educated and civilized. 

Another town which we visited was Juneau, 
named from Joseph Juneau, who came here in 18%0 
prospecting for mining operations. This impressed 
us as the liveliest, busiest town in Alaska. Like 
Sitka it has a romantic situation, the town being 
built upon a narrow strip of land stretching along the 
shore of the beautiful bay, while behind rise lofty 
heights, sheer up for hundreds of feet. 

Opposite Juneau, on Douglas Island, is the Tread- 
well gold mine. Here a crushing mill of 240 stamps 
—the largest in the world—is in operation. The 
opportunity offered to witness the various processes 
was interesting. The country around is said to give 
indications of the possession of gold, and the predic- 
tion has been hazarded that the region is likely to 
turn out one of the most prolific gold fields in the 
world. 

But the goal of our voyage to Alaska is the great 
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Muir Glacier, so named from Professor John Muir, 
probably the first white man to gaze upon its splen- 
dors. The glacier lies atthe extreme northern end 
of Glacier Bay. This bay is about thirty miles long 
and eight to ten miles wide at its entrance, narrow- 
ing to two or three at its upper end, where seven 
enormous glaciers descend into its waters. As we 
draw near the entrance we see before us vast fields 
of floating ice which seem, at first, to offer an impene- 
trable barrier. Gradually, however, passages open, 
through which the steamer carefully threads her 
way. The most of the floating ice seems to gather at 
the entrance of the bay, and after passing within it 
offers little obstruction. Soon the great glacier is 
before us. It is seen under peculiar and very striking 
conditions. As we sail up we are suddenly con- 
fronted by a wall of ice, a mile or more wide, and 
two or three hundred feet high ; the front of irregular 
outline, and ridged and split into myriad fantastic 
shapes of spires, pinnacles, and forms of men or ani- 
mals requiring small help of imagination to body 
them forth into distinctness. Ever and anon are 
heard loud reports, as of thunder or the discharge of 
artillery. It is the cracking and breaking of the 
glacier within or else upon the front surface. In this 
latter case the report is followed by the fall of masses 
of ice into the water below. In case the mass is 
large the sight is grand in the extreme. Like some 
monster of the deep it seems to dive beneath the 
waters, rising and falling again and again, with each 
plunge seeming to spout forth the water high into the 
air, until it finally settles down into quiet, to float 
away from the enormous glacier of which for centu- 
ries it has been a part. 

We arrived in front of the glacier early in the 
forenoon, and the steamer lay there all day, so that 
there was opportunity to go ashore upon the beach, 
and walk up to the very base of the great ice wall, or 
to climb up the side and walk on the glacier itself or 
along its shore and examine its character. It was 
a fine opportunity for the observation of various 
glacial phenomena. In remote ages the glacier ex- 
tended out into the bay far beyond its present limits. 
This is evident from an examination of the rocky 
walls that rise above the beach on each side of the 
bay. Their bare, polished surfaces are the result of 
contact with the ice, and tell the story of the enor- 
mous mass of the glacier, once stretching far out 
into the bay, wedged between its rocky walls, and 
as it slowly receded in the lapse of ages, actually 
grinding and polishing the very rock that hemmed 
it in. 

Ascending to the top of the glacier—that is, to the 
level of the icy stream—one could walk upon it or 
upon the lateral moraine. Here was a picture of 
desolation! Far as the eye could reach stretched 
the river of ice, the main stream fed by seven icy 
tributaries entering it at different points, and no one 
knows how many lesser streams feeding it, further 
inland. 

It was with reluctance that we turned our backs 
upon the great Muir Glacier, offering as it did so 
much that was interesting. In returning, the steamer 
followed very much the same course as upon the 








outward voyage. Wehad left Victoria on a Thursday 
morning, early, and we reached that city again upon 
Saturday morning of the following week, exactly 
nine days from the time of starting. 

W. BH. A. 


THE RECENT PEACE CONGRESS AT ROME. 


It is to be regretted that the Christian churches gen- 
erally, with the exception of the Society of Friends, 
and several Baptists and other Non-comformists, were 
scarcely represented at the recent Peace Congress 
held at Rome. An Italian speaker reproach fully 
drew attention to the circumstance that not a single 
Catholic priest was in attendance at that assembly, 
held at the very seat and centre of the Roman 
Hierarchy. Not one word came from distinctively 
Papal Rome to bless or help the cause of the Divine 
Prince of Peace on this occasion! But, on the other 
hand, some of the chief speakers, both in the Con- 
gress and the Conference, were men who acknowl- 
edged that the bellicose inconsistency of priests and 
professing Christians had tended to drive them into 
scepticism, or agnosticism. It is a sadly suggestive 
fact that speakers who candidly stated that they were 
not members of any Christian church, constituted no 
inconsiderable proportion of the Delegates. Dr. 
Darby, the Secretary of the English, and Rev. R. B. 
Howard, the Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, courageously ventured to introduce a resolu- 
tion into the Congress, which would have committed 
it to a solemn appeal, to all who bear the Christian 
name, to codperate for the prevention of wars, on the 
special ground that “ the war spirit is essentially op- 
posed to the precepts, example, and spirit of Christ.” 
But the Congress, as a body, declined to adopt this 
proposal. And it is very interesting to observe that 
a Neapolitan journal, J/ Pungolo, boldly expresses its 
approbation of the course of action taken by Dr. 
Darby and Mr. Howard. The editor remarks: 

“The motive which prompted that Resolution ap- 
peared to us, and still appears, to have been a most fe- 
licitous one. There,in front of the Vatican, which 
plots and awaits the spoils or booty of future wars, to 
be waged between fraternal peoples and by Temporal 
Powers, that appeal to a more Christian sentiment, 
raised in a council of laymen, was a significant vin- 
dication of the Gospel from greedy monopoly, and 
also a significant protest, on behalf of the grand, 
majestic, and incomparably divine image of Christ.” 
These words, in a popular newspaper at Naples, must 
be exceedingly gratifying and encouraging to many 
friends of Peace who earnestly desire and intend 
that the Christian basis of their principles and of 
their advocacy shall always be faithfully professed 
and resolutely maintained. This testimony, coming 
from such an unexpected quarter, also shows that 
fidelity to Christian principle cannot fail, at times 
and finally, to extort homage from men of the world, 
or from those who make little or no special profession 
of religion. The English Peace Society, as repre- 
sented by Dr. Darby, is heartily to be congratulated 
on the leading position which it took at the late Con- 
gress, on behalf of distinctively Christian principles. 
—London Herald of Peace, 
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FRIENDS’ MISSION SCHOOL, PHILAD’A. 
THE 12th anniversary of Friends’ Mission, Beech street 
and Fairmount Avenue, will be commemorated by the 
First-day school, this (Seventh-day) evening, First month 
9, in the Mission room, at 8 o’clock. Friends who feel an 
interest are cordially invited to be present. 

It may not be amiss to say in this connection that so 
far this season, the corps of teachers has been lamentably 
small, whilst the pupils are as numerous as heretofore. The 
Mission offers an ample field of usefulness for any not 
otherwise employed in such labor. We can assure these 
that a hearty welcome awaits them. 

The work requires those who engage in it to be prompt 
and regular in their attendance, and good examples of the 
principles and testimonies we profess, to the untrained but 
inquiring minds that gather to receive instruction. * 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

W. E. GLapstTone has lately put himself on record 
against the present license system of England, pronouncing 
it “a discredit and calamity to the country.” The growth 
of temperance sentiment is otherwise signalized by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Singer and Mr. Richardson as mayors, respec- 
tively, of Henley-on-Thames and Lincoln, both total ab- 
stainers and favoring the local option law and Sunday clos- 
ing.— Exchange. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, at the National W. C. T. U. 
convention, told of seeing a group of Chinese ladies, to whom 
some one had given a magazine containing an American 
fashion plate. They were examining it with great interest, 
with their elaborately-decorated heads all bent over the pic- 
ture together. At length one of them straightened up and 
said to Mrs. Leavitt: “China woman pinch foot. You say 
China woman velly bad. Melican woman not pinch foot; 
Melican woman pinch here,” laying her hands on her waist. 
“Life here ; life not in foot. Melican woman velly much 
more bad than China woman ! ’— Woman's Journal. 

The sesqui-centennial (150 years) of the establishment 
of the Moravian Church in America was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies at Bethlehem, Penn., on the 24th ult. 

The postal-card factory in Shelton, Conn., is turning 
out 2,500,000 cards a day. The greatest day’s output so far 
is one of a few days ago, when 2,800,000 were printed. 

-Siberia is described as one of the finest undeveloped 
countries in the world, and it is really difficult to exaggerate 
the enormous wealth of this gigantic region.— Exchange. 

Chicago has organized an anti-smoke organization, for 
a crusade in behalf of a pure atmosphere. All the leading 
clubs of the city, together with the Board of Trade, Real 
Estate Board, and other organizations, have joined with the 
Union League Club, and together they propose to do what 
can be done to clear the city of the cloud of smoke that 
makes it rival the old-time Pittsburgh in blackness. 

A conference was held in the Bible House in New York 
recently, to consider means for urging upon governments the 
use of arbitration instead of war in international difficulties. 
The overture to the churches and form of petition to govern- 
ments adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, South, were approved, and arrangements made for 
other conferences, preparatory to a general convention in 
1893. A public meeting was held in Cooper Union in the 
evening. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is reported to have said that he has 
under way a mammoth project of special interest to the re- 
ligious world, which is nothing but the restoration to the 
Buddhists of the Holy Temple erected originally at Bangkok 
near the Bodhi tree where Buddha gained universal knowl- 
edge. Fora long time this temple has been in the hands of 





the Brahmans, but the Buddhists of Siam, Tibet, Burma, 
Ceylon, China, and Japan are desirous to see it restored, and 
Sir;Edwin Arnold believes that he has found a plan by 
which the restoration can be accomplished. If done, he con - 
siders it an event similar to Saladin’s giving up the sepul- 
chre of the Lord without a struggle.—The Independent. 

—Forest vegetation is much richer in North America 
than in Europe, and comprises 412 species, of which 176 are 
native to the Atlantic region, 106 to the Pacific, 10 are com- 
mon to both, 46 to the Rocky Mountain region, and’74 are 
tropical species near the coasts of Florida, as against 158 
species in Europe. Six North American species of forest- 
trees—the Judas tree, persimmon, hackberry, plane-tree, 
hop hornbeam, and chestnut—are also indigenous in Europe, 
all now growing there naturally south of the Alps. 


—The Young Friends’ Association held an interesting 
meeting at the home of Pierson Mitchell, Langhorne, on 
the 18th ult. A review of the 17th and 18th chapters of 
Janney’s “ History of Friends’’ by Emily Pickering, and a 
well-written paperon John Bartram, the noted botanist, by 
Ella C. Ridge, were features of the evening. The next 
meeting will be held at Harvey H. Gillam’s, on January 
15th—Newtown Enterprise, 2nd. 

—Dr. William Hunt, of Philadelphia, tells an incident 
which illustrates the kind-heartedness of the late Dr. 
Joseph Leidy. He was at Swarthmore many years ago 
making some experiments with frogs, which he caught in 
a pond there. After using them he put them in a case, in- 
tending to again place them inthe pond unhurt. How- 
ever, he forgot, and left for his home without doing it. 
The next day, Sunday, he happened to think of it ; and, as 
railroad communication then was not as easy on the “day 
of rest” as it is now, and knowing the frogs would die 
unless they got some water soon, he walked the entire dis- 
tance to Swarthmore and put the frogs in the pond again.— 
Exchange. 

—‘ Mr. Frank Corbett,’’ says the Ft. Myers ( Fla.) Press 
“is of the opinion that he and the gentleman who was 
with him saw a manatee or sea cow Saturday, on their 
way down, above and near Beautiful Island. We have no 
doubt that they saw a manatee, forabout two years ago two 
gentlemen in a skiff gave chase to one just below Beautiful 
Island but it did as this one did, got into the long, floating 
grass and eluded capture. At one time, in the long ago, 
these inoffensive creatures were very numerous in the 
Caloosahatchee and its tributaries; but they have been 
exterminated, almost.” 


“ Among signs of progress in the negro race,” says the 
Congregationalist, “‘ we are glad to note the announcement 
that the Rev. William V. Tunnell, a colored professor in 
Howard University, recently occupied the pulpit of the 
fashionable St. John’s Church in Washington.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE negotiations with Chile have assumed a more satisfac- 
tory phase, and it is now confidently asserted at Washing- 
ton that there is a good prospect of settling the contro- 
versy (over the attack upon U. S. sailors at Valparaiso) 
peaceably. 


C. F. Crisp, the newly-chosen Speaker of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, has been quite ill, and has 
not sufficiently recovered to assume his duties as presiding 
officer, when Congress reassembled on the 5th instant. His 
competitor for the Speekership, R. Q. Mills, of Texas, is 
also unwell, and has left Washington, for a short absence. 

DEATHS in Philadelphia, for the week ending at noon 
on the 2d inst., numbered 712, a decrease of six from the 
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previous week. There were 176 deaths from inflammation 


of the lungs, 68 from influenza and 48from diphtheria. In 
New York City, last week, there were 969 deaths, of which 
87 were ascribed to “ grip,’ and 179 to pneumonia. 

THE main building of the Converse Female College at 


Spartanburg, South Carolina, was burned early on the 
morning of the 3d inst. 


The loss is $60,000. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Circular meeting at West Grove, First month 10, at 
2p. m., appointed by Western Quarterly Meeting. 





*,* The Young Temperance Workers cf West Philadel- 
phia, will give an exhibition at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, 
Admission 25 cents. Proceeds 


First month 8, at 8 o’clock. 
for the benefit of the Home. 





«* A Temperance Meeting, under the care of Salem 
oil Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Mickleton, 
N. J., on First-day, First month 10, at 2.30 p.m. Ail are 
cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


*,* A portion of Philade ‘Iphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches” expect to attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at Ninth and Spruce streets 
on First month 10, 1892, at 10.30 o’clock. Friends and 
others are cordially invited to be present. 

Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 
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*,* Circular meetings in First month will be held as 
follows : 


17. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 





*.* The united evening meeting of Friends in Philadel- 
phia will be held during First month at 4th and Green Sts., 
at 7.30 o’clock, on First-day evenings. 

It is to be hoped Friends will not forget their duty to 
attend it. 


*,* A stated meeting of the General Committee on 
“Friends’ Boarding House,’ will be held at the House in 
West Chester, on Sixth-day, First month 8, 1892, at 10.30 
a.m. A full attendance is desired. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 





* Circular meeting under the care of the committee of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting will be held at Mount Holly, 
N. J., on First-day, 10th inst., at 2.30 p. m. 








* The monthly meeting of Young Friends’ Association 
will ‘be held in the Parlor, 15th and Race streets, on Second- 
day evening, First month 11, 1892. All persons interested 
in the work of the Association are invited to attend the 
meeting. 





*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 


Seventh-day, First month 16, 1892, at 11 a. m. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, ! Clerks. 
ANNIE C. 


DORLAND, 



































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.— Latest UV 


Highest of all in leaven- 
.S. Government Food Report. 





AQUILA J. “LINV ILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable ae 


ALL PAPER 
at ee low prices. 


NEW full a HANDSOME 
GOLDS. Ise 12. a ro ORT RES DAMASES, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 50; Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about ya np If you 
postal stating p paper wanted, 

borders to match. 


call, sen 
and we will mail samples, wi 


A. L, DIAMENT & CO.. 1206 Market St. Philad’a, Pa. j 


| strength, and let soa do the work. 











For Rent, on Arch Street, second floor, (wide en- 
trance and stairway), part of large front office ; also 
desk-room. Apply to H. M. JENKINS, Intelligencer 
and Journal Office. 





Any Article that io onliie 22 
years of competition and imitation, and 
sells more and more each year, must 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
first made in 1869, is just that article. 


Those who use it each week, (and their 


have merit. 


clothes and 
All 


that we can say as to its merits, pales 


name is legion), save 


into nothingness, before the story it will 
tell, z¢self, of its own perfect purity and 
quality, if you will give it one trial. 
Ask your grocer for it. He has it, or 


Try it next Monday. 


will get it. 
N There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 
IN. 

which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is the 
original one ; all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro-Magics 


are fraudulent imitations. Ask for Dobbins’ Electric, see 


that our name is on every wrapper, and if any other issent 

you by your grocer, when you order ours,—send it back to 

I. L. Cracin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - 81,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected. 

Surety furnished for administrators and others 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 


| Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
john F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 


Nicholas Brice 
Howard Butcher, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 


5. Davis P 

|i ph R. R oads, 

Edward 8. Sayres, 
| E. Cooper Shapley, 

J. Bolton Winpenny 


| 
| 
Thos. A. Gummey | John Lucas, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


| (CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
11 N. 12th Street. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
re Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS 404 North 854 Sireet. ‘112 W. 10th St. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information abou 
CUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


CUARANTEED 
Oo e 
6% 


Bonds 71% 


Stocks “19% 
20 Years’ Experience 


WE HAVE HAD 
INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance | oterest and Principal has been paid 
at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. e can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,\u0 pat- 
rons We are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of New York State 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. co. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
SENRY DICKINSON. Manager. 


PAYING 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HABEIS, JE. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, Gzores TUCKER BIPHAM. 


SURPLOS, $2,000,00. 
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